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And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love,—then, on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 

Till love and fame to nothingness do sink, 
Joun Keats 
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SCENES 


Acr ONE 

Scene 1: Reading-room of Keats’ publishers, Taylor & 
Hessey, at 93 Fleet Street. An autumn morning of 
1818, 


Scene 2: Keats’ study at Brown’s, Wentworth Place, 
Hampstead. An afternoon in the following Spring. 
(ntermission ten minutes) 


Acr Two 
Scene 1: Sameas Act 1 - Scene 2. Afternoon of Septem- 
ber 17, the day before Keats’ departure for Rome. 


Scene 2: Same as Act 1-Scene 2. The same evening. 
(Between scenes 1 and 2 lights will be lowered to 
indicate the passing of several bours) 


Scene 3: The deck of the Marta CrowTurr. 
The following afternoon. 
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ACT ONE 
Scenk 1’ 
Time: A beautiful autumn morning in October 1818. 
Place: The ‘reading, or reception roont of Keats’ pub- 
lishers, at 98 Fleet Street. 

The reading-room of the firm of Taylor and 
Hessey, a medium-sized, warned-toned roont, | ure 
nished simply and with dignity, A large table up 
Centre, contains periodicals, some of them well- 
thumbed, or half-open, face down, here are several 
armebairs about this table. A little to left, up Rear 
is a door leading into the firu’s offices. In centre of 
Left wall is a door which leads into the street out- 
side. Further up stage, in Left wall, is a small window 
also giving onto the street. (Uhis is not a practical 
window.) la Right wall down stage is an lnglish 
Club fireplace with andirons, no fire and with a 
leather railing. Up Right is a small alcove which is 
about one-third of the width of the room and deep 
enough to contain a table with writing materials, 
several files of daily newspapers banging on the 
walls, In the alcove there are also 3 windsor ari- 
chairs, and a bat-tree for overcoats and hats so placed 
as partially to screen any people who may be seated 
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at the table from the rest of the room and yet to allow 
of any person seated there to observe what is going on 
in the room outside. The place is cosy and inviting 
but empty except for a good-looking, vigorous, keen- 
eyed, choleric man in the early thirties,—Keats’ 
friend, Brown. 


Discovered at Rise: Brown, who goes to speaking tube, 
has copy of Quarterly Magazine under his arm. 


Brown. Mr. Brown speaking—will you kindly tell 

Mr. Taylor I am in the reading-room. 
[On Tayxor’s entrance. ] 

Taytor. Ah—Brown I didn’t know you were here. 

Brown. Only just this moment come! —has no one else 
been in? 

Taytor. Not yet. 

Brown. I thought I should find all of Keats’ friends 
here to a man. This infamous attack in the Quarterly will 
do the utmost damage to his poctic reputation. Is there 
no way of stopping the mischief it will do Keats? 

Taytor. None that I know of. As his publisher and 
friend I am outraged by this savage attack; the more so 
because it is not written by a critic at all, Gifford of the 
Quarterly is the tool of the Tory government who hates 
Keats because he was a friend of Leigh Hunt’s. Gifford 
knows nothing whatever of poctry. 

Brown. He says that out of the four cantos of Keats’ 
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‘Endymion’ he has read but one and has not been able to 
understand that. 

Tayror. Ile even pretends that Keats is an assumed 
name, 

Brown. Ile says no man in his senses would put his 
real name to such a rhapsody—‘which consists of the most 
incongruous ideas and the most uncouth language entirely 
characteristic of the cockncy apprentice to an apothecary, 

Tavior, Yes, both atcacks harp especially on his carly 
struggles—as though Gifford himself had not begun life 
as a shoemaker’s apprentice in Devonshire, 

Brown. Ilis language betrays it. [Quotes] “Vhe 
whole poem is full of prurient and vulgar lines evidently 
meant for some young lady east of Temple Bar-~ This of 
Keats, who happy in his sublime solitude says that he will 
never marry, that ‘the roaring of the wind is his wife, and 
the stars thro’ the window-panes are his children!’ 

Taytor, Abominable! But-wait until you read 
Blackwoad’s! 

Brown, Isic out yet? 

Taytor. Just out—and contains an attack on Keats 
that is far worse than the one in the Quarterly! See for 
yourself. (lands bia Blackawood’s.| 

Brown. [Seizes, and reads to bimself..| Aloud.| My 
God! [Reads."| ‘Young Keats wasa bound apprentice toa 
worthy apothecary, and we can but suppose that Mister 
John, being sent with a laxative draught to the home of 
some patient, swallowed it on the way. The symptoms 
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have been terrible and resulted in a flux of doggerel called 
‘Endymion’ which is unmatched for calm, settled, imper- 
turbable drivelling idiocy!’ 

Taytor. Disgraceful! 

Brown. [Reads.| ‘Back to the shop, Johnny Keats! 
Stick to pills, plasters and ointment-boxes, and leave poctry 
alone.’ Is zbis criticism? 

Tayzor. No, it is spite. My fellow-publishers who 
support these powerful Reviews cannot forgive me for 
having discovered a new poet. To protect their authors, 
Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, they must blacken 
John Keats, You must not forget that Lockhart is Sir 
Walter Scott’s son-in-law. 

Brown. [Struck, taking his pipe from his mouth and 
looking fixedly at Tavtor.] Do you think that Lockhart 
wrote the Blackwood’s article? 

Tavtor. [Meets his gaze candidly. Every line of it 
seems to carry the sting of the so-called ‘Scorpion,’ 

Brown. If this és his work he is an infamous swine and 
has betrayed a confidence, 

Taytor. Confidence? [Speaking tube whistle] Well 
—we can soon find out—Mr. Lockhart has just arrived in 
London. 

Brown. I shall wait here for him. He’s bound to make 
the rounds of the publishing houses. 

Taytor. [Into tube."] Please tell Mr. Hessey I shall be 
in the counting room in a few moments. [Calms bim."| Be 
careful. Never forget that these men have great power. 
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Take Gifford; because he is in the pay of the Government 
he was able nearly to cuin [azlite, by stopping the sale of 
his works fora time, and blighting his credit with his pub- 
lishers, { believe Lam the only man in Fleet Street who 
dares to print him. 

Brown. [(Claps him on the shoulder.) Vhe works of 
William Lazlite will be remembered after the name of 
Gifford is forgotten, 

Taytor. [Suddenly showing fire“| And the name of 
John Keats will live longer scill, if Tam nor mistaken! It is 
Keats’ physical condition which troubles me more than 
his future fame. Nursing his brother through a lingering 
illness is unwise— 

Brown.  It’sinsane when you think of Keats’ heredity, 
but, damn it! They can’t afford a nurse! Poor ‘Tom can’t 
live much longer. When he goes, I am determined Keats 
shall come and share my quarters at Wentworth Place. 

Tayror, You own some property there, don’t you? 

Brown. Yes, [live ina semi-detached house with two 
bedrooms above a fine sitting-room that looks on the par- 
den, where Keats will have quict for his work, 

Tayror. Excellence idea! By the way, [ understand 
that he is entitled under his grand father’s will to a legacy, 
but has been prevented from receiving it by his former 
guardian, a Mr. LTart. 

Brown, Yes, damn him—the income from it would 
maintain Keats in modest comfort for the rest of his life, 
and provide a nurse for ‘Tom, but, when Keats came of 
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age, this rascally fellow picked a quarrel with him, and 
has since refused to see him. 

Tavtor. So I have understood. And I have arranged 
that this Mr. Hart should come here this morning and that 
Keats should be present. 

Brown. But if Lockhart comes in I don’t want Keats 
here-[W bistle.] 

Tavtor. Yes, but—excuse me. [Az tabe."| Who? Very 
well—send them in. [To Brown,.] He says he’s sending in 
aMrs, Brawne and her daughter to see you. 

Brown. Ah! My new tenants. I have just rented the 
adjoining house to them. The mother wishes to consult 
you regarding the sale of her late husband’s library. 

Taytor. I shall be glad to serve any friend of yours, 
Mr. Brown—you have earned my gratitude by your devo- 
tion to Keats. 

(Mrs. Brawne enters.’] 

Brown. Ah—Mrs; Brawne—come in—this is Mr. Tay~ 
lor, the head of the firm. 

Taytor. How do youdo. 

Mrs. Brawne. It’s indeed kind of you to receive me, 
sit. [Curtseys.] 

Tavtor. Most honored, Ma’am. I understood Mr. 
Hessey to say your daughter was accompanying you. 

Mrs. Brawne. Fanny expressed a great curiosity in 
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your printing press, though I doubt her interest lies as deep 
in the machinery itself as in the young man who is con- 
ducting her around! 
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Taytor, Won't you sit down? 

Mrs. Brawne. Mr. Brown may have acquainted you 
with my daughter's susceptibility to masculine attractions. 

Taytor. Why no. 

Brown. On the contrary, I have been more conscious 
of quite the reverse. I would advise any man, who is not 
susceptible to Miss anny’s attractions, to see a phrenolo- 
gist. 

Mrs. Brawye. That is a high compliment from Mr. 
Brown, who is so popular with the ladies, ch, Me. Taylor? 

Tayror, [am quite sure he speaks with sincerity, Mr. 
Brown tells me that you would like to dispose of your 
late husband’s library. 

Mrs. Brawnn. My likes in the matter are superseded 
by necessity, sir. Thanks to Mr. Brown’s modest demands 
for our portion of his charming house, [am able to nain- 
tain a dignified, if somewhat restricted existence. But, as 
you may be aware, Mr. ‘Taylor, the task of providing for 
an cligible daughter is quite formidable. “Lhe wodern girl 
has ideas quite beyond those of my young days. 

Tayror, Ah yes. We have witnessed advance in most 
lines of thought.'In a very few years. 

Mus, Brawne. What charming compliments Mr. 
Taylor pays, ch, Mr. Brown? 

Tayror. Tr—well, yes. I mean, naturally—naturally. 
Er—did you bring a catalogue? 

Mrs, Brawne. Oh, to be sure, Again thanks to Mr. 
Brown. [He and Fanny worked days and days together on 
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it. I should say you worked, Mr. Brown, while Fanny 
entertained with her prattle and music. Here is the cata- 
logue. Ah me! Ie will be a happy day when Fanny shows 
signs of settling down to the real business of life. 

Tayzor. What do you consider the real business of 
life, Mrs. Brawne? 

Mrs. Brawne. Why—for a woman—a substantial 
marriage, surely, Mr. Taylor. 

Brown. Most of the substantial marriages I know are 
woefully lacking in romance. 

Mars. Brawne. No, Mr. Brown. To wait for romance, 
would be to risk dying-celibate. I think it is important to 

y | take what life has to offer, and let romance come when it 
may. 

TayLor. Quite a shrewd philosophy, Mrs. Brawne. I 
think Mr. Hesscy should study this catalogue. Will you 
excuse me while I see if he is disengaged? 

Mrs. Brawne. Of course. Of course, Mr. Taylor. 
[Taytor exits, leaving the door open. So many thanks, 
Mr. Brown, for taking all this trouble in my behalf. 

Brown. A great pleasure, 

Mrs. Brawne. If J see a light in your sitting room, 
may I send Fanny to return the books, and borrow some 
more? 

Brown. Won't you both come in for a game of domi- 
noes? 

Mrs, Brawne. Oh, not I, Mr. Brown. You don’t 
really want me. 
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Brown. I should be charmed by your company, as 
always. 

[Re-enter Tayton.|| 

Mrs. Brawne. You are altogether too courtly, Mr, 
Brown. . 

Taytor. Mr. Hessey will be delighted co tall to you 
now. 

Mrs. Brawne. A thousand thanks, Mr, ‘Vaylor. Au 
revoir, Mr. Brown. 

Tayzor. [Speaking off stage.”| Be so good as to take 
Mrs, Brawne to Mr. Hessey’s office. |/iait Mrs. Brawnu.’] 
A lady of some spirit, Brown, 

Brown. Oh, yes. 

Taytor, Not wishing to be inquisitive, but purely 
from friendly interest, whom does she intend to marry 
you to—her daughter or herself? 

Brown. God forbid. Neither! 

Tayzor. I think you're wrong. I’m pretty sure she 
means to incorporate you in the family. 

Brown. I feel confident I can protect myself. 

Tayror. (Looking through the window on Fleet 
Streez.| That lady has a strong will. Ah, Brown, you were 
right in your prediction that we stiould receive a visit from 
the ‘Scorpion.’ There is Lockhart now, with Gifford of che 
Quarterly, I must ask you to remember that any wran- 
gle concerning Keats would injure him, [Brown goes 
into alcove with Taytor..| 

[Guwvorp and Locwuarr enter. 
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Girrorp. Lamb looked down the dinner-table when 
it was time to say grace and said: ‘Is there no clergyman 
present?’ adding, after a dead silence, ‘Let us thank 
God!’ 

Locxuart. A droll dog, Lamb. 

Girrorp. Fuddles himself, But 1 couldn’t do without 
his articles in the Quarterly. 

Tayror. Good morning, Mr. Gifford. 

Girrorp. Ah, Taylor! I present to you a distinguished 
visitor from Edinburgh, Mr. Lockhart. We thought that 
Lamb or Lord Byron might have dropped in? We missed 
his Lordship at Murray’s and the other publishers’ rooms. 

Taytor. Neither of the gentlemen you mention has 
been in today. Lamb often comes here, to see his friend 
Hazlitt. 

Locxuarr. Mr. Blackwood wished me to meet every- 
one of importance whilst Iam here. 

Taytor, Then you had better begin with Lord By- 
ron, who is the current darling of fame and fortune— 

Girrorv, And whose last canto of ‘Childe Harold’ 
has proclaimed him to be the greatest of living pocts! 

Taytor. [Looking through window.| You mean 
The Quarterly Review has proclaimed him to be the 
greatest of living pocts. Make yourselves at home, gentle- 
men! The object of your idolatry is here. 

[Enter Byron and Sue.iey.] 

Gurrorpv. Good morning, my lord! 

Byron. Good morning, Gifford. 


CT. 
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Gurvorp. [With servile deference.| Will your lord- 
ship allow me to present Mr, Lockhart, of Blackwood’s 
Magazine from Edinburgh? 

Byron. Your servant, Mr. Lockhart, And how is Sir 
Walter? 

Locxnarr. In cxeellent health, chank you, and sent 
his regards to you, as did my friend ‘Ebony,’ 

Byron. Ebony? Ha—Blackwoods, of course—the 
Scottish humour escapes me, it is so cursed obvious. 

Gurrorp, [have here the proofs of my review on your 
latest canto—if your lordship would but glance at then? 

Byron, Ah—thanks Gifford—’m not afraid you 
won't do me justice, 

Girorp, Oh, Mr, Lockhart, may 1 present Mr. 
Shelley, the grandson of Sir Bysshe Shelley? [Surry and 
Lockuarr exchange bows."| 

Byron, Your magazine, sir, has performed great serv- 
ices to literature in its recent attacks on “The Cockney 
School of Poets, and especially against thac cowardly 
ruffian Leigh LTunt who was sent co prison for libelling the 
character and person of the Prince Regent. 

Sunniey. [Waruily2| We shall always disagree about 
Hunt, whom I consider a fearless and liberal-minded man, 

Girvorp, But, like most of his friends, of low origin. 

Byron. Very low! 

Lockiarr. [fo Byron.] One is accustomed to sce 
men of good birth carry off the prizes in poctry! ‘That 
exalted domain belongs especially to thew. 
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Byron. Certainly it doesn’t belong to a Cockney like 
Hunt. Nor to that puling protégé of his, the prentice 
rhymster, Johnny Keats! 

Suciiey. 7 think his much-abused poem ‘Endymion 
contains passages of great beauty. Tho’ I must confess I 
have not yet finished it! 

Byron. [Yawns.] I should think not, indeed! No more 
Keats, I entreat! Flay him alive! If none of you will, I 
nist skin him myself! 

Girrorp. J have already disposed of him, your lord- 
ship. 

Locxwart. And I! Your lordship has seen my article 
on him, in Blackwood’s? 

Brown. [Flings newspaper down, advances from 
alcove on Lockuart.’] You did write it then, you bastard! 

Grirrorv. What!! What? Who’s this fellow? 

Sugtiey, Apparently a gentleman with a grievance! 

Byron. Who are you, to go about calling gentlemen 
names? 

Brown. Mr. Lockhart knows me perfectly. My name 
is Charles Armitage Brown. 


’ 


Lockuart. Brown? 

Brown. You can hardly have forgotten me since this 
August, when we were both staying at the Bishop’s house 
in Sterling! 

Locxuarr. I’m afraid I have. 


Brown. Where, knowing your connection with 
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Blackwood’s and its recent savage attack on ITunt, 1 ex- 
plained to you that Keats’ relation to him had always 
been a purely personal one and in no way political, You 
liscened to me attentively, and in response to your ques- 
tions about Keats’ circumstances and history, I detailed 
them to you, relying upon your word that what I said to 
you in confidence, should never be used to my friend’s 
disadvantage. You have behaved like a blackguard, and I 
shall thrash you for it! 

Girrorp. Come gentlemen, this is no place for a 
brawl! 

Locxnarr. The man’s mad! I have no recollection of 
ever mecting him! 

Brown. Then meet me now! [Throws his card on the 
table."| 

Byron, If this is a question of a duel, 1 would gladly 
act as Mr, Loclchart’s second, ‘They say [ never miss with 
the pistol. 

Locxuarr, I refuse to have anything to do with the 
fellow. 

Brown. Not satisfied wich attacking my friend be- 
hind his back, you are not man enough to defend yourself, 
They say, too, that the ‘Scorpion’s’ sting is in his sail! 
[Brown eaits up Rear.’] 

Girrorp. Such an attack on a distinguished visitor!! 
[To Lockurarr.|] But he is quite beneath your notice. 

Surtiny. [Coolly.| Mr. Lockhare is evidently more 
aceustomed to wake attacks than to receive them! If you 
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do hear from Mr. Brown, I shall be happy to act as his 
second. 

Byron. My dear Shelley—can you really see us quar- 
relling about a little cockney? 

Suetiey. Iam no friend to personalities disguised as 
criticism; and J a7.a warm admirer of Mr. Keats. 

Locxuarr. You actually know the fellow? 

Suetiey. I have not yet met him personally, to my 
regret. But since I hear he’s in difficulties, I should be most 
happy to put myself at his disposal, in any possible manner. 


[Taxtor enters, leaving door Rear open. 


Girrorv, Mr. Shelley would appear to be running 
over with the milk of human kindness! 

Byxon. In the twenties, it seldom sours: in the sixties, 
however, [Looks at Gyrrorn meaningly’] ch, Gifford? 
Let’s go over these proofs. [Byron and Gurvorp to 
alcove. | 

Taytor. Good morning, Mr. Shelley! Iam glad that 
you have not gone, for Mr. Keats has just come in, and I 
should be happy, with your permission— 

SugLtey. Pray bring us together! 

Taytor. [[As Keats enters Rear] Mr. Shelley, my 
friend and author, John Keats. 

Krats. How do you do, Mr, Shelley. [They shake 
hands."| 

SueLiey, I-I had not realized you were so young! 

Keats, You are a very young man yourself, Mr. 
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Shelley, to have written ‘Alastor,’ and ‘Queen Mab’— 
poems of such surpassing beauty. [Taynor exits.) 

Snetiey. Ah, beauty! The only thing which never 
betrays us!—E have had my misfortunes and personal losses, 
I hear you have an ailing brother. J Tow is he? 

Keats. Tom is no better, thank you. But he is barely 
twenty. The doctor does not forbid us to hope. [7Phey 
sit. 

Sueniey. Iam on the point of leaving Mingland; if I 
could be of the /east assistance—any help whatever-- 

Keats. Thank you. There is nothing, 

Suztiry. It’s my genius for ill-luck to be going away 
when I’ve just met you, I hear everywhere of your ‘Un- 
dymion.’ I don’t take you for a man to whom one pays 
compliments. I thought it too long, but there were many 
passages of haunting beauty. The ode to Pan is worth all 
the rest— 


Po thou now, 

By thy love’s milky brow, 

By all the trembling mazes chat she ran, 
Fear us, great Pan!’ 


And—Sce, great son of Dryope! 
The many who are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows!’ 
That is pure Greek—Ilave you given much attention to 
Milton, Mr. Keats? I consider chat his odes—T “ycidas,’ 
especially—far surpass the beauty of his ‘Paradise Lost. 
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- Itisin the ode, rather than in long poems of blank verse, 
- that you will excel, I believe. 

Kears. If any of my lines plead for me, with a poet 
like yourself, I can be proud! 

Surtiey. And all this criticism has not daunted you? 

Keats. I knew that my versification in ‘éndymion’ 
had many faults. One needs to plot and fit oneself for 
verse that may live. But it was as good as I could make it, 
then. 

Suettey. One should not publish too soon, Mr. 
Keats. 

Keats. Yet it is just when one is young, that one must 
write! And why shouldn’t one publish, if one doesn’t fear 
criticism? I have written to please myself, in hopes to 
please others .. . : 

Lockuart. [Listening, superciliously.] And in the 
hope of notoriety, Mr. Keats? 

Keats. [Turns.] If you mean fame, sir— 

Locxuart. So you do admit that, Mr, Keats? 

Keats. Why should I disavow what Milton did not 
condemn? : 


‘Fame is the spur chat the clear spirit doth raise 
_ (That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights and_live laborious days.’ 


Locxuarr. Milton at least was honest enough to call it 
an ‘infirmity,’ 
Keats. A ‘noble’ one! 
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Locxuart. I have always observed, Mr. Keats, that 
people of humble origin ave poor judges of what is noble! 


[Sneiiry rises.]] 


Keats. Oh, you've observed that, sir? ‘Vhen permit 
me to express my regret that your cyesight is already fail- 
ing you! Milton’s father was a poor copying-clerk, 

Snettry. Herc is one poet who.does not fear you, Mr. 
Lockhart—Mr, Keats! : 

Keats. No, Mr. Lockhart, Ido not fear you, nor shall 
I take your advice, Tam not going back to pill-boxes and 
ointments. I hope to do better. 

Locxnarr. [Sueers.| You're optimistic!” 

Surtiey., Mr. Lockhart, you should be ashamed of 
yourself! ; ae} 

Keats, But my self-criticism has givgn me pain with- 
out comparison beyond what Blackwood’s or the 
Quarterly could possibly inflict, and, when T fecl Lam 
right, no external praise can give me such a glow as my 
own solitary perception of what is fine, 

Byron. [vom the alcove.’] Bravo, Mr. Keats! Quite 
the little poct! [Rises.] : 

Kuars, Vhat’s what it.means to be under six fect, and 
not a lord! 

Sugttey. Rank and station have nothing to do with 
literature. What can it matter if Mr. Kotts wasa surgeon's 
apprentice, and never had that experience of the classics 
which Eton and Oxford would have given him? 
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Keats, You may reproach me with my origin and 
training, but the measure of a man is voz his experience, 
but the use he is able to make of it. 

Byron. [Coming down.] Not bad, that! Damn me, 
that’s rather good! 

Suriiry. Have you met Lord Byron? 

Keats. I have not—how do you do, my lord? 

Byron. Your servant. Come now, Mr, Keats! give 
us your definition of poetry. Something singular, T’il 
wager! 

Kears. [Slowly.] I think poetry should surprise by a 
fine excess—not by singularity. It should even strike the 
reader as an expression of his own thoughts, and appear 
almost as a remembrance. 

Suettey. That’s true, y’ know! 

Locxuart. That is certainly true of the greatest 
ballads, One always feels, on first reading them, that one 
has heard them before. Yet their writers were simple, un- 
educated folle! 

Byron, Please go on, Mr, Keats, 

Keats. If poetry docs not come as naturally as the 
leaves to a tree, it had better not come at all. Lately, I have 
been steeping myself in the sonnets of Shakespeare. They 
abound in beauties, dropped almost unintentionally! He 
has left one nothing to say—about love or friendship! 

Byron, Ah—yes. But the choice of a subject, now? Do 
you not consider ¢at all-important? 

Kats. Shakespeare did not, Surely the poetic imagi- 
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nation has as much pleasure in conceiving the villainy of 
an Iago, as the innocence of an Imogen! 

Sueciey. But doesnot the test of a poct lie in the form 
through which he unveils his subject? 

Keats. Whether ic shall be an epic, a lyric, or a 
sonnet? The poct is at home in them all. 

Byron. The long poem is the best proof of invention, 
which I tale to be the polar star of poetry. 

Snetiey. As fancy is the sails! 

Keats, And imagination the rudder! 


[Clock chime. 


Byron. By God, that’s very fine—I could talk to you 
forever, Mr. Keats! [{Rises."| Shelley—we mustn't lose 
sight of this young man! 

Suetiry. By no means—My dear Keats, you must 
come and stay with me in Italy! Byron will be there, also. 

Keats. Italy—I should like that above all things! Only 
T fear that, once there, I should never leave you! 

Byron, ‘hen we shall see you there! [Clasps Kuss? 
hand, then drops it. T hope we may meet again! Do you 
come with us, Mr, Lockhart? We are lunching at Brooks’, 

Lockuarr. With pleasure. Pil follow you there pres- 
ently. [Goes to alcove.;] 

Snetiey. Why did your expression change so—when 
you dropped Keats’ hand? 

Byron. There was death in that hand, Shelley, 


[Suettey and Byron exit. | 
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Kerars. [Keats goes to twbe."| May I speak to Mr. Tay- 
lor, please? 


[SEvERN ezters."] 


Severn. Keats! 

Keats. Severn! What are you doing here? 

Severn. Perhaps I shouldn’t have followed you! 

Keats, Whyever not? [Into tmbe.] Mr. Taylor— 
has Mr. Hart come in yet? No? I'll wait for you here. 
Well, Severn? 

Severn. I went to your place and Tom said you were 
here. 

Keats. [lnstantly anxious.] How was he? Cheerful? 

Severn. Quite. He’d had a good sleep. Dilke was 
there and gave him his port wine, 5 

Keats, [must get back to him. [Makes as if to go, then 
remembers and turns.| Oh! T have to wait here and sec 
that ruffian—Hart, my guardian. ’'m trying desperatcly 
to wring some money out of him for Tom. 

Severn. It’s a damned shame! 

Keats, What did you want to see me about? 

Severn. Nothing. It’s abominable that a wretched 
painter like myself should worry you with his trumpery 
affairs, when you're so embarrassed yourself— 

Keats, [Sits—holds him firmly by arm. You're not a 
wretched painter, and art is never trumpery! Tell me 
what’s up, Severn, and I'll help you if I can. 

Srvern. Something’s happened at the Royal Acad- 
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emy. They’ve just announced a Students’ Competition 
for a gold medal to be awarded to the picture which has 
the best imaginative subject! Can you pive me an idea? 

Krats., Tmmaginative. Good for the British painters! 
By the way—heard what Haydon said about them? 

Severn, No. : 

Kears. When they refused to hang his picture “Lhe 
Entry Into Jerusalem’ he told them he was sick of having 
his work smelt over by the Committee, and that instead of 
calling themselves “The Royal Society of British Paint- 
ers,’ they should drop off the last word and call them- 
selves ‘Lhe Royal Society of British’~which is all they 
are, You must compete of course—‘imaginative!’ 

Severn, [Despondently.| But how can 1 compete? 
Even though I spend nothing on clothes, and sleep in the 
janitor’s room at the Academy, ve hardly enough to buy 
food—let alone anything to spend on colors and canvas. 

Kuars. IT have it! “the Cave of Despair’ in Spenser's 
‘Facric Queen!’ What a subject that would make, 

Severn, By gad! [remember it! [could do a great 
picture of it, if— 

Keats. There’s no such word as ‘if? TL pawn my 
watch, rather than you should miss such an opportunity. 
[Pulls out watch and tries to push it into Svvenn’s band..| 

Severn. No! I’m damned if you shall! The judges may 
never give me the medal, but Pll clean palettes at the 
Academy, and hold horses in the street, rather than not 
paint ehat picture! 
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Keats, That’s the spirit. Have you a Spenser? 
Severn. No—-pawned it. 

Keats. Go home and borrow mine, and soak your- 
self in the ninth Canto, 

Severn. You mean the tenth! 

Keats, No—the ninth! 

Severn. Right~the ninth. And [ll stay with Tom 
till you get back. [Exits."] 

Locxuart. [Comes from alcove and crosses to Left.] 
Yes, we reviewers have a duty to perform, as you say, my 
dear Gifford. Thank you for your kind offices. I must 
hurry off to an engagement—Oh—cr—Mr.—er—Keats, 
wasn’t it? 

Keats. It was and still is, Mr. Lockhart. 

Locxnart. Here isa young poet who is eager to meet 
you, Gifford, His name is Keats. [Exits Left.1] 

Knats. Mr, Lockhart is mistaken. I am not at all cager 
to meet you, sir. I should prefer to see you in prison, where 
you belong, for libelling. 

Girrorp. Like every young Marsyas who fancics 
himself Apollo, you squeal when you are flayed alive, ch? 

Knats. Another mistake! I care nothing for what you 
say of me, but you have slandered my friend Hazlitt, so 
infamously that you have nearly ruined him, 

Gurrorp. Quite, believe me, quite! 

Keats, Never think it, Mr. Gifford. A person of your 
calibre cannot wipe out a man of Hazlitt’s! You say what 
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you please of others! It is time you were told what others 
think of you. You esteem yourself as a critic—another miis- 
take! A critic is a man who holds a high responsibility to 
society, and discharges it with sensitive honesty. [lis 
opinions may be feared, but they are respected, because 
they are independent! 

Girrorp. You forget who Tam, sit! 

Keats. On the contrary, I know just who and what 
you are, Mr. Gifford—A little person, but a powerful 
catspaw! 

Grrrorp. What—sir! 

Kerars. You are no critic, but your clandestine re- 
lation with persons of high office who control your opin- 
ions, gives them an importance which they could orher- 
wise never command. 

Grrvorp. What do you mean, sir, by ‘clandestine?’ 

Keats, I withdraw ‘clandestine,’ It is an open sceret 
that you are hired by the Government, and your employ- 
ers, Mr. Gifford, do not pay their hireling for nothing. 

Girrorp, T’I not listen— 

Keats, It isn’t fearless or genuine criticism that they 
want in the Quarterly. They want your cunning in- 
sinuations, to attack their political opponents, to defeat 
independent effort, to fly-blow and taint public opinion, 
to pour vitriol on youthful hopes, to crawl and leave your 
slimy track of lies over any and every work which does 
not dedicate itself to some luminary of the ‘Treasury 
Bench! 
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Girrorp, You dare to attack the Government? 


LEnter Harr and Tayor.] 


Keats, Are you not the Government’s mouthpiece? 
The hidden link that connects literature with the police? 
Are you not that most despicable of all creatures—a paid 
tool—a government spy? 

Taytor. Keats! 

Girrorp. You shall smart for this! [Exits.’] 

Taytor. Mr. Hart has been so kind as to come, ac- 
cording to promise. 

Krats. Thisis good of you, sir! Do sit down! I would 
not have put you to this trouble if you had been able to 
answer my numerous letters or to see me when I called at 
your office. 

Harr. A busy man has no time to waste. What was 
to be gained by my seeing you, then or now? I have 
pointed out to Mr. Taylor here that, a few years ago, 
when you withdrew yourself from my control,—a year 
before having reached your majority,—and acted counter 
to my authority and advice in refusing to follow the pro- 
fession for which I had had you trained—I then made it 
perfectly clear to you that I would take no further interest 
in your affairs nor in those of your brothers, 

Taytor. Yes, Mr, Hart, you so expressed yourself, 
But not only were you appointed Mr. Keats’s guardian 
during his minority, it seems that you were also made 
administrator of a fund of five thousand pounds, be- 
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queathed by his grandfather, Mr. Jennings, share and 
share alike to his four grandchildren, to be equally divided 
amongst them as they become of age, together with the ac- 
crued interest, which has been accumulating since Mr, 
Keats’ tenth year. Now that Mr, Keats finds himself at 
the end of the capital left him by his mother, and on which 
he and his brothers have been subsisting, he learns of this 
bequest, of which he has never even been informed, 

Hart. There was no anced for informing him of it. 
That five thousand pounds can not be touched until 
the beneficiaries come of age. 

Tavior. But Mr. Keats has already passed his major- 
ity— 

Harr. It was not to be touched or divided until all 
the beneficiaries—himself and his two younger brothers— 
should have come of age—not forgetting his young sister, 
my ward— 

Keats, But she is only cleyen. That would mean ten 
years more delay— 

Taytor, Mur, [tart, as Mr. Keats’ publisher I take a 
warm interest in his future, Lence, I have made it my 
business to go to Somerset House, and examine his grand- 
father’s will. 

Harr. Any one may do that! 

Tayzor. My solicitor, who accompanied me, is of the 
opinion that the clause regarding the times of paying over 
of this money, ‘when each and every child shall have 
reached his or her majority’ should be taken to mean that 
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when each child shall reach his or her majority, he should 
receive his share of the bequest, with the interest, The 
amount in Keats’ case is twelve hundred and fifty pounds, 
plus some hundreds more of accrued interest. 

Harr. It will be even more than that ten years from 
now, when it is payable. 

Krats. But how could my grandfather have wished to 
tie up all this money until the youngest of us all came of 
age? My sister was barely born when he died, and I was 
thirteen, And why did you never ze// us? If my brother 
George had known of the existence of such a fund he 
would certainly never have emigrated to America when 
he was twenty-one, and entitled to his share! 

Taytor. Iam convinced that Mr. Hart has all along 
acted strictly within his own interpretation of the will. 
But I feel equally sure that he will be open to this more 
probable interpretation, now pointed out to him. 

Harr. Ido not require gentlemen in another line of 
business to point out to me interpretations of a will, the 
terms of which I am not only entirely aware but fully 
capable of deciding upon. If Mr. Keats wishes to go to law 
aboutit, or call me to account, he isat liberty to do so, The 
courts are open. [-Rises."] 

Taytor. I see. Good morning, Mr, Hart. [Exits.] 

Harr. Good morning! 

Kats. I have no desire, Mr. Hart, even if I had the 
means, to go to law with you,\After spending five years as 
a surgeon’s apprentice, I made so bold as to act against 
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your advice, in the choice of a profession! ‘This seems to 
be your revenge. 

Tarr, Rhyming is not a profession! By every means 
in my power I warned you against the folly of abandoning 
againful occupation. You would do it, and where has your 
folly led you? 

Keats. A man must do what he is best fitted for—L 
should have been but a mediocre surgeon, 

Harr. From what the reviewers say, you are worse 
than a mediocre poct. 

Keats, Few men are great at my age—give me time! 
Never mind me, sir! Thinks of my brother, ‘om, Le needs 
first rate doctors and better nursing than / can give him! 
Timplore you to save his life—he is only twenty! 

Harr. And by your own showing, a minor, and in- 
eligible to receive his share now under any construction of 
the will for another year! 

Keats. By chen, it will be too late! 1 beg you to let me 
have my share! [very penny of it shall be spent on him, 
trust me! 

Flat, [Savagely.-| Never! ! 

Keats, Mr. Hare, Twill not quarrel with you! Admin- 
ister yourself, my share, in T’om’s behalf. Pay the doctors 
and nurses and settle all the rest on him! 

Harr. Not one penny of that money shall be touched 
until your sister comes of age! 

Keats, His death will be at your door! 

Harr, You and your brothers have gone your own 
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ways, and must suffer the consequences! [Exits Left. 
[Knats sinks into chair Left of table. Brown enters."| 


Brown. What did Hart have to say? 

Kaats. (Turns, showing a despairing face.] He won't 
budge an inch—so five thousand pounds lic idle while Tom 

f is dying and George an exile in America. 

Brown. There’s nothing so stupid as spite. Courage, 
man! You can’t take that face back to Tom! 

Keats, No!—What brought you here? 

Brown, I’ve been introducing my new tenants to 
Taylor. The mother is a widow and the daughter is 
adorable!—you must meet her! 

Keats, If she were as beautiful as an angel from 
heaven, I couldn’t meet her, now— 


[Fanny enters quickly] 


Fawyy. I’m looking for my mother—[Stops, looking 
at Keats wha, taken completely by surprise, stares at her 
with the expression of one bewitched. 

Brown, Mr. Keats—Miss Fanny Brawne! 


[After a monent of intense, silent gaze between 
them, Fanny courtseys and Keats moves to ber and 
taking ber hand, kisses it as the curtain falls.) 


ACT ONE 


ScENE 2 


Time: Late afternoon in the following Spring. 

Place: Keats’ sitting-room in Broawn’s house at Weut- 
worth Place, Flampstead. A simple, comfortable, 
studious-looking room, with a practical French awin- 
dow, in Rear wall, This window opens on the 
back-garden, green with shrubs and beds in blossom 
in view of room. A spring vain falls outside, from 
time to time, Inthe Right wall stands a fireplace, with 
a log fire burning on the andirons (same fireplace as 
in Act I may be used without the elub railing, and 
with a simple drape of dark stuff covering the mantel 
shelf.) Down Left Center stands a long settee of the 
period. Wall Left has a door, in same position as door 
im Act 1, but screened from view of the inuiates of 
the room by a tall, folding-screen placed below it, to 
guard against draughts. (This door opens outavard, 
and into a corridor by which a flight of steps ascends 
to the second floor.) 

The furnishings of the room are of the period (ist 
quarter 19th Century), extremely simple, few, and 
in good taste, A desk or writing-table at Right Cen- 
ter at right angles to the fire (so that a person seated 
at it faces the audience) and a shabby upholstered 
wing-chair is at the upper end of this, a smaller chair 
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near lower end, and on both sides of fireplace there 
are book-shelves in Right wall. Above the settee is a 
small circular table. On the writing-table or desk are 
books, papers, and a folio, besides writing materials. 


Discovered at Rise: (axxrs, attired in a bouse-jacket, 


dark trousers, and leather slippers, is seated in the 
wing-chair, facing audience. utterly absorbed in 
writing. A folio of ‘Luar’ lies near him on table. 

Fanny appears outside the French window, looks 
in, sees Keats, opens it and enters with vase of 
snowdrops cautiously, sees Keats absorbed, hesi- 
tates to disturb him, then quietly puts vase on small 
table above settee and tiptoes out Left, Kuars having 
remained entirely oblivious of her. Immediately after 
her exit voices are heard off Left, Kxars draws folio 
to him, to cover his MS, and becomes absorbed in it. 
Pays no attention as Brown enters door Left with 
+he post under his arm, trolling: 


“Tn Spring-time! In Spring-time! 
The only pretty ring-time 
When birds do sing ‘Fley-ding-a-ding-a-ding!’ 
Sweet lovers love the Spring!” 


During this refrain be crosses and tosses a couple of 
letters which he bas been opening into the fire, tears 
the wrapping off a newspaper and unfolds it rather 
noisily, looking at Keats who is fathoms deep in his 
book and ignores him completely, 
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Brown. [Irritared."] Damn it! I might be a spot on the 
wall-paper! 

Kuats, [Starts, raising bis face with a smile.| Sorry!— 
You know what you were letting yourself in for when 
you asked a book-worm to be your house-mate! [[Gives 
Brown a warm, grateful look.| 

Brown. [Craning to see what Kuars is reading.| What 
have you there? ‘Lear.’ [Sbrugs.] Half the day won't 
do for poetry, it seems! 

Kears, No! I find I must have the whole of it. I al- 
ways was a miser about my pleasures. oo 

Brown. I wish you'd be more of a miser about the 
poetry you write, as well as what you read, I’m forever 
finding your scribblings about the house. 1ere’s one in 
Burton's ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 

Keats. In ay Burton, What of it? 

Brown. Ividently inspired by your Burton. ‘Lines 
to Melancholy,’ 

Keats. Oh, that? 

Brown. Some of the lines ain’t half-bad. 

‘But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud~’ 
It’s like that, you know! 

Keats. What should you know of melancholy, going 
about shouting old love songs like a damned tom-cat cater- 
wauling in the spring! 

Brown, ‘Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
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Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed-peo—peonies!’ 

The way you write! 

Keats. The way you read! 

Brown. ‘Orif thy mistress some rich anger shows—’ 

Keats. Ah! You'd bea judge of that! 

Brown. ‘Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave’— 
I say they’re not half-bad! But you'd let ’em go into the 
refuse-heap, before you'd put ’em ina safe place. 

Keats, can’t be bothered. 

Brown. No, not you! Didn’t I find the ‘Ode to a 
Grecian Urn’, yesterday, in the coal-scuttle? 

Kars, [Looks up.] 1 say—before you make the fair 
copy of haz, there are some lines I want changed. 

Brown. [Goes to box in lower bookshelf below fire- 
place, opens it and extracts from the papers which fill it 
a rather dingy sheet. All right. Which ones? A bit 
smutty!—I don’t mean the theme— 

Kats. Don’t be an ass! I can write smut too, if I like. 

Brown. I daresay. What do you want changed? , 

Kzars. Inthe couplet of the first verse, following the 
line: ‘What men or gods are these? What maidens loth?’ 
instead of ‘What love? What dance?’ read, ‘What mad 
pursuit? What struggle to escape?’ 

Brown, ‘What mad pursuit? What struggle to es- 
cape?’ 

“What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy?’ 
Right? 
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Keats. Yes!—Then, after— 

‘Heard melodies are sweet’ add ‘but those unheard 
Are sweeter’— 

Brown. Who told you that? [Krars shrags.<] And 
there’s another picce of wisdom that youngsters of your 
age seldom find out for themselves, 

~‘More happy, happy love! 

Forever warm and still to be enjoyed’— 
How’d you know that the joy still withheld, about to be 
enjoyed is what gives the keenest smart ro pleasure? 
[Kats is silent, Brown rises, restores paper to box and 
takes another sheet from it.| But this one— 

‘The day is gone and all its sweets are gone— 

Sweet voice, swect lips, soft hands and softer 

breast’~ 

Keats. [Who has raised bis head sharply, at the be- 
ginning of the second line, crosses to Brown..| Where'd 
you get that? |'Snatches sheet from bint,,| 

Brown. Kicking about on the floor, after you were 
writing late last night. 

Keats, [To desk, crumples sheet,”|'Vhat’s mine! 

Brown. My dear chap, they’re all yours! The inter- 
est I fecl in them isn’t curiosity but to save them for 
posterity. 

Keats, Posterity! [Tears sheet across."| 

Brown. [Moves quickly to stop hint7| Don't do wan- 
ton mischief! Lonly mean there are lines in #hat poem that 
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show me that your imagination has become mawkish in 
its raptures and less robust. 

Keats. [Ox the defensive.| What do you mean? 

Brown. You yearn especially after what you call ‘that 
sweet minor zest of love,—her kiss!’ What about the 
major zest, man—it’s going out of your poctry— 

Keats. Stop it, Isay— 

Brown. Or you'll knock my head off? 

Keats. Yes!—No, not after all you’ve done for me 
since Tom’s death!—-And a wretched companion I’ve 
been! [Sits below window.] 

Brown. Don’t be an ass! 

Krars, Forever coddling myself—a failure! 

Brown. [Seated at desk, piecing sheet together. | 
We'll sce if you’re a failure thirty years from now. Why 
you've stuff enough here—to make another volume about 
which, Pll lay my life to a guinea, the Quarterly will 
eat dirt! 

Keats. And Blackwoods?— 

Brown. ‘Blackguards,’ too!—As for your throat— 

Keats. Which is always ‘better,’ but never well— 

[Music of spinet off, Weber's ‘Invitation to Dance.”"| 

Brown. The Doctor swears that will right itself, with 
care, But there is another thing that makes me wonder if 
[ve done wisely in bringing you under this roof, 

Kzats, Wisely for yourself? 

Brown. No, for you. There are others besides my- 
self under my roof. 
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Keats. You mean the Brawnes? 

Brown. I mean Fanny Brawne. 

Keats. So you've noticed—that? 

Brown, My dear fellow, I haven’t noticed anything 
else. How could I? From the moment you imet her at 
Taylor’s you wrote yourself down her slave, ‘Chat was 
plain to the meanest intelligence. 

Keats. Yes! I scrawled a letter to tell her so—bue I 
burnt it next day—I’ve never told her how I feel. I'ma 
riddle to myself. And she’s so young and so ignorant of 
many things—of the whole world of che imagination— 
and so sure of herself in others—our every chat seems to 
end in a tiff. Naturally she thinks of balls and partners— 
I must seem like an oyster to her, here in my shell. ['Goes 
and opens window, stands listening to music.) 

Brown. But what of it? As you say, you're worlds 
apart. She can mean nothing to you! 

[Music ends.,| 

Keats. She means so much tome that I cannot breathe 
without her. I have been astounded that men could dic 
martyrs for religion—I have shuddered at it, 1 shudder no 
more. Love is my religion and I comld dic for it. My creed 
is love and she is its only tenet, 

Brown. Good God, man! You can’t mean that! 
Keats, Just that. 

Brown. Consider what you're saying! You're a great 
poet but without resources—you’re out of health, you 
must concentrate all your strength on getting on your 
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feet again, physically and financially—is zbis a time to fall 
in love? 

Keats. Since when did a man fall in love according 
to the state of his health or his pocket-book? [Comes 
down to setiee.’| 

Brown. And with a pretty minx who hasn’t a penny 
herself, and whose mother, by the way, has every inten- 
tion of having her make a sensible, worldly match, with 
some prudent, middle-aged merchant— 

Keats. Don’t talk like a fool, Brown. The girl’s too 
young to marry any one! 

Brown. Too young to marry at cightecn~I never 
saw a girl who was! And this one is ripe for it! Jas it also 
escaped your notice that Mrs, Brawne has a special reason 
for wanting Fanny out of the way just now? 

Keats. Completely—what do you mean? 

Brown. Has it zever struck you that Mrs, Brawne is 
still a young and good-looking woman, and full of—shall 
we say—‘the major zest?’ In short she likes men, and 
wants a man—young or middle-aged, any man would do 
for her I fancy. She wants to marry her daughter off, but 
largely that she may live her own life before it’s too late, 
But young women aren’t in a hurry nowadays—they like 
to look about them and enjoy their liberty. 

Keats. [believe you're taking Fanny to the Assembly 
tonight? 

Brown, Yes, 1am. 1 fecl sorry for the girl—her mother 
leads her the devil’s own life— 
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Keats. Mrs. Bravwne ill-treats Fanny? She seems a 
kindly person enough and very attentive to me— 

Brown. Exactly! Pm afraid she’s got her eye on you, 
my boy. She’s a woman, and, as I repeat, ot an old one! 

Keats. You might be an old woman yourself Brown, 
the way you have taken to gossip, (‘There is a tap on the 
window by Mrs, Brawne outside.’] 

Brown. ‘Gossip!’—Speak of the devil— 


[Mrs. Brawn enters, bands full of parcels.] 


Brown. Come in, Mrs. Brawne! Come in! Good day! 

Mrs. Brawne. How these April winds do rufile one’s 
hair! And the grass sopping wet today from the rain! 

Keats. All the kinder of you to come out, Mrs. 
Brawne. 

Mrs. Brawne. This running in and out of doors, to 
get from one house to another, és trying in bad weather! 
I always say you'd do well to cut a door between your 
houses, Mr, Brown! 

Brown. I must think of it, Mrs. Brawne! ‘There's al- 
ways one objection to such a thing, however, 

Maras. Brawne. And what’s thac? 

Brown, Suppose we shouldn’t like the next tenants so 
well as we do you, Mrs. Brawne. What then? 

Mrs. Brawnt. Oh, then you could protect yourself 
by locking the door! 

Brown, It isn’t so casy to close up a right of way 
which has once been opened. 
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Mrs. Brawne. Mr. Keats—here’s the black currant 
jelly I promised you, and I hope it will do your throat 
good, and relieve the monotony of your dict! [Hands 
Kuats a glass of jelly tied up with pink ribbon. 

Keats. Thank you, Mrs. Brawne, you are too kind. 

Mrs, Brawne. Nonsense! And here’s something I’ve 
made you—a flannel stock for your throat, which you 
should wear night and day, till the soreness disappears 
completely. 

Keats. Really, Mrs. Brawne. 

Mrs. Brawne. Sit down here at once and let me put 
it on properly— 

Kwrars, But, Mrs. Brawne— 

Mrs, Brawner. Don’t ‘But, Mrs, Brawne’ me—I hate 
being ‘butted.’ [Brown explodes with laughter, goes up 
to window. 

Kzars, Brown is laughing at me, like the ill-mannered 
dog heis, for letting myself be fussed over, But I can very 
well adjust it myself, At least, I think I can! 

Mrs, Brawn, No you can’t! I know how independ- 
ent you young men are, but a woman’s hand, Mr, Keats— 
a woman’s hand can do wonders. [Unrolls flannel on 
table, disclosing small bottle of turpentine wrapped in it. 
No, Mr, Keats, your own neck-cloth must first come off 
the flannel must rest against your bare throat, I'll put a 
little turpentine on, first—only a little, [As she applies the 
turpentine by hand to his neck, 1 know how sensitive 
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your skin is! Now raise your chin, so I can bind this snug- 
ly— [She adjusts the flannel bandage round his throat, 
and makes it secure with a few stitches.| 

Keats. Really, I avza nuisance! 

Mars. Brawne. Oh, Mr. Keats—I love it! Nursing, I 
mean. It’s an idiosyncracy of mine to dote on any one who 
isill,—and when oncis all alone like you—with nobody but 
Mz. Brown to speak to— 

Brown. [‘Comes down. You do scem uscd to looking 
after sick people, Mrs, Brawne. Was your late husband— 
disabled—over a long period? 

Mrs. Brawnr, Oh, yes indeed, Mr. Brown. Para- 
lyzed from the waist down. He was no earthly good for 
ten yéars~I mean, his life was a burden to him. In a Bath 
chair. 

Brown, What a trial for you, Mrs. Brawne. I don’t 
see how you stood it— 

Mrs, Brawne. Oh, it wasn’t the work I minded! It 
was the lack of— [‘Stops."| 

Brown. The lack of companionship? J sec, 

Mrs, Brawn. Yes, yes, of course! You can’t be a 
companion in that state! : 

Brown. Naturally, no. 

Mrs, Brawne. [Finishing last stitch on bandage. 
There! 

Keats, Thank you, Mrs. Brawne. [Crosses to fire- 
place." 
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Mars. Brawne. [Sees vase on table.| Where did those 
snowdrops come from? J gathered them for you, Mr. 
Keats, and couldn’t think where they had got to! 

Brown. Miss Fanny must have left them. She looked 
in to settle what time we should start for the dance to- 
night. 

Mrs. Brawn. [Puts vase on desk.| [To Brown.) I’m 
glad she’s going with you! Fanny's head runs on nothing 
but dancing, but she’ll get little good from! those army 
officers—young men who like a pretty face, but not an 
empty pocket! When they marry, they look for a wife 
with a dowry and a mother must have an eye on the 
future, for Fanny has 20 prospects—nothing! 

Brown. Allow me to escort you back to your house 
by the front door so that you may avoid the wet grass of 
the garden! One moment, while I fetch the umbrella— 
[Brown disappears behind screen and exits Left.| 

Kars. [Gently."] Dear Mrs. Brawne, while I under- 
stand your natural concern for your daughter's future, 
shouldn’t you allow her to follow the dictates of her own 
heart? 

Mrs. Brawneg, But I can’t stop her! The way she gads 
about and flirts with every officer she meets! Dress, and 
dancing are all she cares for!—Why a daughter of mine 
should run after young men so— ; 

Brown. [[Re-enters with umbrella. As you say, Mrs, 
Brawne, a daughter of yorrs—but heredity plays us 
strange tricks— 
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Mrs. Brawnu. She'd make a poor wife for a poor 
man, 

Keats. You think so? 

Mas, Brawne. Such a one as your brother George, 
Mr, Keats, emigrating to the wilds of America where the 
hand of man has never set foot. [Mrs, Brawnr and 
Brown ewit Left.] [[Kears tears off the flannel bandage 
and tosses it on the desk. Sees Fanny outside.;| 

[Fanny enters at French window. 

Keats, Fanny! What are you doing out in the rain? 

Fanny. I thoughe mother was here, 

Keats. She's just gone home. 

Fanny. Then Pll go after her! 

Keats, Oh please! 

Fantty. No, no! I can’t stop! I must see mother. 

Keats, Not until you tell me why you are in such a 
taking! 

Fanny. Because my dress hasn’t come! 

Keats, Your dress? 

Tanny. My wew dress! Tt should have been here hours 
ago. If mother had only sent an express to London this 
morning it would be, Now it’s too late. a 

Kuats, But if it’s too late, why do you want to sce 
your mother? 

Fanny, I want to tell her that she’s ruined my eve- 
ning! 

Kuars. Is it as serious as that? You have plenty of 
other dresses! 
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Fanny. None that I haven’t worn again and again. 
I believe mother did it on purpose! She hates for me to 
have a good time! 

Keats. Now, you mustn’t say that. I think she feels 
that it isn’t for your best interests to be, shall we say— 
frivolous? 

Fanny. Oh! I suppose you think I’m frivolous too? 

Keats, That’s unkind. You know [ve never even 
hinted at such a thing. 

Fanny. But you do think it! You think I’m vain be- 
cause I care so much about a new dress. 

Keats, Ithink there are more important things in life. 
It’sa pity that you should get into such a pet over anything 
so trivial, 

Fanny. You have no sympathy with me at all. How 
could you possibly understand the importance of my look- 
ing my best tonight? 

Keats. Why tonight? Because Brown is taking you 
to the ball? 

Fanny. Don’t be a stupe! It’s not the first time Mr, 
Brown has taken me to a ball, 

Keats, No, I realize that fully! 

Fanny. And have you any criticism to make of that? 

Keats. No, no! Oh Fanny, don’t let us quarrel, es- 
pecially when I haven’t seen you for so long. Why did you 
stay away? [They sit.] 

Fanny. Mother told me to, She thought you were 
infectious! 
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Keats, What nonsense! 

Fanny. Mr. Brown said it was only a sore throat, so 
I brought you some flowers. 

Keats, So you did bring the snowdrops, I’m sorry I 
wasn’t here. 

Fanny. But you were—with your head in a book! 
Whenever I pass the window, you’re always there,—with 
your head in a book! 

Keats, Iknow youthink that’s a waste of time, but we 
must never quarrel over poetry. 

Fanny, [Rises.] Listen! Wasn’t that a ring at the bell? 

Keats, (Pulls ber down. No!—P’ve missed our talks 
in the arbor so much. But, though I’ve had to stay indoors 
with this stupid throat I watch all your comings and go- 
ings. I’ve seen you flit about the garden like a butterfly, or 
in the evenings like a white moth. I watch the flash of 
your silk petticoat, when you climb on the coach to go 
to London. I watch for you to come back. The hours you 
stay away! 

Fanny, What is there to do in this dull house? 

Keats. Oh Fanny, anny! No house is dull for me 
that holds you, and I don’t think ic would be dull for you 
if only I could make you know all I feel and dream— 

Fanny. But how can I know? 

Keats. Tm trying to tell you now. There’s your mu- 
sic! You know I always listen when you play Mozart. 
Then you speak a language that we both understand, and 
I feel that we are surrounded by a warm golden light. But 
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lately you’ve been playing only dance music, waltzes and 
common-place things— 

Fanny. [Rises and circles about the room.”| But waltzes 
aren’t commonplace! They’re the only real pleasure I ever 
have, and when I float on them I see the brilliant room, 
the lights, and all the officers in their uniforms! Mr. Brown 
dances divinely— 

Kzuats. And you enjoy dancing beyond anything? 

Fanny. Yes. Don’t you? 

Knats. [Rises] [can’t dance. But I should like to, ’m 
sure I could learn. [Catches her gently by the waist. 

Fanny. Idon’tgive lessons, Mr. Keats. |"Detaches her- 
self] 

Keats. No, you prefer to take them from your part- 
ners—in flirting! 

Fanny. How dare you say I flirt? 

Keats, Well, don’t you? I thought it part of a young 
lady’s education. 

Fanny. I don’t think you know much about young 
ladies, Mr, Keats. , 

Kuars, To most young ladies I would rather give sug- 
ar plums than my time. But if I cared about a woman 
very much, I would think of nothing else! 

Fanny, How can you call yourself a poet, when you 
know so little of women—and love? 

Keats. [Picks up sheet he has been writing earlier, 
from between leaves of folio. Pve been writing of noth- 
ing else all afternoon, 
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Fanny. Exactly. Writing, writing! Writing about 
love is like warming one’s hands at a bed of coals, and— 

Keats, And feeling it is like holding them in one’s 
fingers. 

Fanny. And you're afraid to scorch your fingers? 


Kears, I’m not. I’ve burned them badly. 


Fanny, On paper? 

Keats. Like this poor devil, who is begging his sweet- 
heart not to go toa ball— 

Fanny. Without him, I suppose? 

Keats. Yes. He says to her— 


‘Tonight, if I may guess, thy beauty wears 
A smile of such delight, 

As brilliant and as bright 

As when with ravished aching vassel eyes 
Lost in a soft amaze 

I gaze, I gaze!’ 


He thinks’of other men who will surround her, in his ab- 


sence, 


‘Who now with greedy looks, eats up my feast? 
What stare outfaces now my silver moon? 
Ah! Keep that hand unravished at the least; 
Let, let the amorous burn 

But, prythee, do not turn 

The current of your heart from me so soon. 

O! save in charity 

The quickest pulse for me! 
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Save it for me, swect love! though music breathe 
Voluptuous visions into the warin air, 
Though swimming through the dance’s dangerous 
wreath, 
Be like an April day 
Smiling and cold and gay 
A temperate lilly, temperate as fair! 
Then, Heaven, there will be 
A warmer June for me!’ [Kisses ber. 
Fanny. How-—how dare you? 
Kats. Thad to! 
Fawny. Do you think [allow men to take such liber- 
ties with me? 
Keats. Oh, no! Never! It wasn’t a liberty, I respect 
you utterly. 
Fanny. You have an odd way of showing respect! 
Keats. Please, forgive me. I couldn’t help it! : 
Fanny. No! I won’t forgive you. You accuse me of 
being a flirt, and then insult me. [Fanny exits Left] 
Keats, Miss Brawne! Fanny, pleaseo—Insult her—IN- 
SULT HER! I didn’t insult her! [Crosses up Right, 
crumpling poent in band, and throws it in corner.| 
Brown. [Enters Left. Looks at Wears] Heigh-ho! 
A lover’s quarrel! 
‘Oh, blessings on the falling-out 
That all the more endears! 
When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears!’ 
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Kzuats. She’s never allowed me to kiss her! You were , 
spying! 
Brown. I haven’t even been in the house! |-As Krars 
crosses to door."| You'll find Dr. Sawrey up in your bed- 
room, cs 
Keats. Dr. Sawrey? I don’t want to see him! 
Brown. You say yourself your throat gets better but 
never well. After I took Mrs. Brawne home, J just stepped 
over to the other side of Wentworth Place, and brought 
our medical friend back with me. Let him take a fresh 
look at your throat! 
Kxats, You're a parcel of old women, all of you! 
[Exits] [Brown, while bunmiing the following, spies 
crumpled poem in corner, picks it up, smoothes it out and 
places it in box.) 
Brown. ‘Oh, blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears 
When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears,’ 

Hannau, [Entering.-| Mr. Taylor, sir. 
[Tavior enters—LIAnnani exvits."] 

Brown. Taylor! Tow are you? Not wet, I hope? 

Tayvior, Thankyou, no! Very bad weather for A pril, 
very! I trust our young friend is not out in it? 

_ Brown, Ohno! He’s only stepped up to his room for 
afew moments. Will you take something? I’ve a nice dry 
sherry here. : 

Taytor, Ah! Thank you. He’s not been round to 


x 
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Ficet Strect for a couple of wecks, so I’ve come to sec how 
he is. : 

Brown. Asyousay, the weather's bad, and his throat’s 
—no better! 

Taytor. Has he taken advice for it? 

Brown. Dr. Sawrey’s with him now—looked in in 
passing—and we'll soon have an opinion. 

Taytor, Tell me~has he—left off writing? 

Brown. On the contrary, I’ve never known him go 
at such a gait, He’s sent you copies of ‘Lamia,’ and ‘The 
Pot of Basil?” 

Tavtor, Yes, With “The Eve of St. Agnes,’ those will 
make a very tidy volume—to come out in the autumn. 

Brown. And he’s doing better yet—odes, sir! He is 
writing odes! : 

Tayzor. Odes—do you mean like Dryden? 

Brown. No, sir! Like Milton! 

Taytor. At his age! Well, well! 

Brown. Wait till you’ve read them, ‘To Autumn,’ 
‘To Indolence,’ ‘To Psyche,’ ‘To a Nightingale’! 

Taytor. Tam delighted at what you tell me, as it con- 
firms me in a course I mean to pursue, I have heen so upset 
by the thought of that brute Hart, but for whose stub- 
bornness Keats could live and work in modest comfort all 
the rest of his days, that I am arranging to bring an action 
against Mr. Hart in the Court of Common Pleas for con- 
version to his own use of money had and received by him 

* in trust for the heirs of Mr. Jennings. 
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Brown. Is there a chance of a prompt decision being 
made? 

Taytor. Yes, a decision would be made within a few 
months— 

Brown. Bravo, Taylor! I was wishing for some good 
news to buck him up. 

Tavzor. Better not to raise his hopes till we actually 
get a decision! 

Brown. Oh! 

Tavztor. Isanything specially wrong with him? 

Brown. Yes, He’s in an emotional state and doesn’t 
know which way to turn. 

Tayior, What? 

Brown. [Points Left."| Our pretty neighbor, 

Tavtor. You mean he’s fallen in love? Surely, at his 

- age there’s nothing very serious about that, 

* Brown. There shouldn’t be, Keats has had his affairs 
and tossed them over his shoulder, But zhis is deadly 
serious— 

Tayior, Can’t you talk to him about it? 

Brown. Yes, but I’m in an equivocal position. Amidst 
all this magnificenc stuff he’s writing, he gets autobio- 
graphical now and then. When I try to give him fatherly 
advice he persists in thinking that I want the girl for my- 
self, When I urge him to be more Elizabethan in his 
poctry, he flies into a temper with me until I feel myself 
something between a priest and a pander. It’s a damned 
difficult role to play! ‘ 
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Taxior. I don’t envy you your task. - 

[Kuats and Dr. Sawrey evter."| 

Keats. Why, sir! It’s very kind of you to drop in on 
me like this. 

Taytor. You seemed to have given up the habit of 
dropping in on 77e— 

Keats. Ask that old woman Sawrey—Oh! Dr. Saw- 
rey, Mr. Taylor of Fleet Street. Ask Sawrey and Brown 
why they keep me forever hugging the fire? 

Sawrey. [Puts bag on setiee.| Only during this in- 
clement weather, Mr. Taylor, When the Spring really 
comes, I shall wash my hands of him! 

Tayzor, [Joining Sawrny at Left.] Then you don’t 
find Mr, Keats seriously indisposed? ’ 

Sawrey, Oh, dear no! I don’t even admit that his 
Jungs are injured, as he and Brown seem to fear, I find a 
good deal of nervous excitement,—an excitable pulse—and 
Tam prescribing him a lowering diet. No more meat, my 
dear Keats, remember! No more meat until I give the 
word! 

Keats. It will cost you the less to board me, Brown! 

Brown. And staying out of night air—you’ve made 
that clear to him? 

Sawrey. Yes, yes! Avoid night air and crowds as you 
would the pestilence. 

Krars. [ve got to go to Drury Lane—I’m doing some 
criticisms on Kean for Reynolds on the Champion 

“Magazine. 
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Sawrey. Oh—well! Well, of course you must do 
that! 

Keats. [To Tavtor.] Fave you seen him in ‘Richard 
IID’ or ‘Othello?’ 

Tavtor. [hear he is sublime in both, 

Keats. Kcan should be crowned with laurel for giv- 
ing us the intoxication of real passion— 

_ Taytor. And for sending bis temperature up! 

Sawrey. Yes—Yes—very bad. 

Keats, As Othello, he és ‘his sword’s dear cousin,’ and 
when he says: ‘Put up your bright swords, for the dew 
will rust them,’ we know that in the past that throat had 
commanded where swords were as thick as reeds! 

Brown. Yes—but docs it do your throat any good to 
go to hot coffee houses like the Harp with Kean after the 
performance? 

Tayior. The fashionables complain of the low com- 
pany Mr. Kean keeps! I heard Lord Byron doing so last 
night. : 

Keats. ‘Would I were in that company instead of 
yours,’ you should have told him. 

Taytor. But I thought Dr. Sawrey was forbidding 
Mtr, Keats hot rooms, night air and crowds of people? 

Sawrey. [To Keats..] Yes, yes! No more of these if 
you wish to make old bones, And no more writing poctry 
at all hours. 

Keats. No more writing poetry! 
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Sawrey. Toften see your light here after midnight as I 
come home from the hospital, 

Keats. Ishall have to put the shutters up. God defend 
me from old women! One smothers me and pampers me 
with jellies, while you’d take the bread as well as the meat 
out of my mouth by forbidding me to write poetry. 

Sawrey., Well! Well! Write it in the day time then! 

Keats, ‘Write it in the day time’ ? | ! : 

Sawrey. Whatever the patient does that excites him 
is bad for his chest! His cough I consider negligible. No 
spitting of blood, eh? 

Brown. No, no! Nothing of that sort! I’d like to get 
him away later on, when the fine weather comes. Another 
walking-trip to Scotland, ch, doctor? 

Sawrey. I sce no reason against it, Mr. Brown. No 
reason. at all, 


[Keats and Taxtor both look amazed.\] 


Tayror. But wouldn’t that be too strenuous? 

Sawrey. Well—maybe a bit too strenuous. 

Tayzor. But what should you say, when the summer's 
over to packing him off to a milder climate before the 
cold sets in? 

Sawrey. Excellent! Nothing better! He should get 
out of London, He needs a warmer climate! The climate 
here’s bad for him, very! A man must have a constitution 
of iron to stand a London winter! [Brown and Sawrry 


exit. 
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Tavtor. This Sawrey scems always to agree with the 
last speaker! 

Keats, He’sa good deal of a fuss! As for my not writ- 
ing poctry—that’s fantastic! 

Tavior. I would not have you put any pressure on 
yourself at this time. 

Keats. But my dear sir, I need the money. [[Sud- 
denly."| You mean—you ve lost faith in me? 

[Brown re-enters] 

Tavror. On the gontrary I was just speaking to 
Brown about the chances for a new volume, It’s only 
that we want you well, before everything! 

Keats, But I’m perfectly well! 

Tavtor. Yes, yes of course, [Sits at desk.-| My dear 
young friend, so far from losing faith in you, the firm of 
Taylor and Hessey, being anxious to continue putting 
forth everything you have written or may write, wish to 
make you an offer for the outright purchase for the copy- 
right of ‘Endymion’ for one hundred pounds sterling, 

Brown. Very handsome of you indeed, Mr. Taylor! 

Keats, The returns that you have already received, 
are too meagre for me to accept such generosity. 

Tayzor. Not ‘generosity,’ Mr. Keats, ‘business!’ In 
Fleet Street we can’t afford to consider anything but 
business! | Hence I make you, in the name of my firm a 
business offer of one hundred pounds sterling for this 
copyright, and I should like to add that we propose during 
your lifetime to divide with you any further sales we 
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shall continue to make on ‘Endymion,’ or on any new 
- edition of it. 

Keats, Is hat business, Mr. Taylor? 

Brown. Very good business. 

Tavytor. Do you accept our offer, Mr. Keats? 

Keats, I thank you with my whole heart, sir! You 
have lifted a heavy load off it! 

Taytor. There’s only one condition attached to this, 
my dear boy. This check for one hundred pounds pay- 
able in a lump sum is dated a few months from now, as it 
will suit our convenience better to have it fall due in the 
early autumn. But any advance on it can be made to you 
should your health require it. 

Brown. I'll be your banker, man, so that, when the 
check is cashed you don’t shell out the precious sovereigns 
to any needy friend who comes along— 

Krats, You're a nice one to cry down lending to a 
needy friend! 

[Hannan enters. 
Hannan. Mr. Severn, sir, 
Brown. Oh, my prophetic soul! 
[Severn enters~TIaANNan exits.] 

Keats, Ah! Severn—Mr, Taylor. A friend of mine, 
Severn—an artist— 

Srvern. How d’you do, sir-My dear Keats, con- 
gratulate me! I’ve won the gold medal with my picture, 
the ‘Cave of Despair”! 

Keats, Well done, Severn!—well done! 
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Stvern. And twenty pounds besides! I came to tell 
you first of any one, because I wanted to be the bearer of 
good news for once, and because you suggested the sub- 
ject—that was half the battle! 

Keats. Nonsense, man! And what the devil’s this? 
“Four five pound notes!” Elave you gone mad? 

Srvern. I owe you all that and more! 

Kzars. Don’t be an ass! Go and buy yourself a new 
suit, and a pair of boots that don’t leak and then go and 
ask the Royal Academy for a travelling studentship for a 
year or two, to go to Rome and study, Asa gold medallist 
you can ask for a thing like that and get it, Three hundred 
pounds would do it, ch, Brown? What do you say, 
Taylor? 

Brown. Was the award unanimous? 

Tayzor. Has the young man interest? 

Born. I beg your pardon, 

Brown. Was the award unanimous? 

‘Suvern. Yes, it was, 

Tavtor. That’s promising! I was saying that if the 
young man has interest, three hundred pounds might be 
raised. 

Keats, Doesn’t it show interest if they gave him the 
medal? 

Tavtor. Medals are all very well, They cost very 
little, But every young man. needs- personal interest— 
someone who can ‘put in a word for him at,Court”’ Know 
any Academicians? 


; Together 
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Severn, Oh, no, sir! I know an artist who knows 
them all—but he’s quarrelled with them. 

Brown. Haydon? 

Severn, Yes. 

Kears. Haydon quarrels with everybody, That 
doesn’t make any difference. ’ 

Taytor. It docs make a difference. When you’ve 
reached my time of life you'll know that ‘the dog in the 
road can do us good or ill.’ See what names you can muster 
between you. 

Keats, I have a list of the members of the Royal 
Society. [Kars and Srvern exit."] 

Brown, Some more sherry, Taylor? 

Tayzor. No, thank you! If we could get this young 
chap—Severn—who seems a kind-hearted fellow—if we 
could get him a travelling studentship—he might take 
Keats to Rome and have an eye on him. 

Brown. So you had that idea, too? 

Taytor. It passed through my mind. 

Brown, I wouldn’t trust many young men—but Sev- 
ern—emphatically—yes! T'll tall to Reynolds, Dilke and 
some others, 

Taytor. And I have some friends in Fleet Street 
whom I way be able to interest in the matter. But it must 
all be done through the Royal Academy, mind you, or 
Keats will suspect something— 

Brown. And he isas proud as Lucifer, even with me, 
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Moreover, I don’t think fe is at all anxious to Jeave Eng- 
land just now! 
Taytor. Why not? 
Brown. Itold you—our pretty neighbor. 
Taytor. Nonsense! A sea voyage would cure him of 
that completely! He can write anywhere. 


(Severn and Keats re-enter.| 


If Mr, Severn will give me the pleasure of his company on 
my way back to Fleet Street— 

Szvern. Honored, sir, by your company! 

Taytor. Goodbye, my dear Keats—put that check in 
your strong box—don’t lose it. See you shortly—come on, 
Severn! [Exits.] 

Severn. Get some names, Keats! [Exits."| 

Keats. I will—no fear! [Down to desk.|| Brown, I’m 
not deceived by you and Taylor—one hundred pounds 
for ‘Endymion!’—so far from being a success I’m afraid 
it’s proving a miserable failure, This was an act of charity, 
wasn’t it? r 

Brown, Nonsense—Look upon it as a loan—with the 
finest security in the world—your odes! If I'd read zhenz 
to him he’d have offered you two hundred pounds, 

Keats, If you'd read them? 

Brown. [Laughing."| They speak for themselves. I’m 
going to dress! [Zwits.] [Kuats stretches himself on the 
settee. 

[Music by Mozart on spinet off stage. Kuats rises, 
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goes to window listens to music—and when it stops Fanny 
enters by French window.| 

Keats. Oh my love—isit really you? I heard you play- 
ing the Mozart. 

Fanny. And now I’ve come to show you my dress, 

Keats. I never saw you like this before! But you are 
always new! Your last smile is ever the brightest, your last 
movement the gracefullest. I seem always to be seeing you 
for the first time. 

Fanny. I’m sorry we parted in anger. 

Keats, Never use that word ‘parted’ of us! Haven't 
you known that I’ve loved you ever since I first saw you? 

Fanny, [wasn’t sure. 

Keats. And now? 

Fanny. Yes—I know you wrote that poem to me, And 
when you kissed me I realized— 

Keats, That [love you—for ever! Oh, Fanny! If ever 
you fecl for a man what I did for you at first sight, I am 
lost. My dear love~my beauty, even my jealousics have 
been agonics of love. 

Fanny. And I have been unhappy because I’ve had no 
one who cared for me beyond everything else— 

Keats. Fanny, if you believe as I do that I shall go on 
writing poetry, would you have the courage to marry me 
and go away to live in some beautiful spot quite by our- 
selves? 

Fanny. Iwould—anywhere! [He kisses ber.’ 
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Keats. Would you be willing to wait a litle, while I 
save some money— 

Fanny. That’s what your tongue says, but your cyes 
say something quite different! 

Keats, It’s true, Only this morning I was wishing 
that we were butterflics and lived but three summer days! 
Three such days we could fill with such delights as fifty 
common years could never contain! 

Fanny. Now we can plan for fifty years together 
instead of just three days. 

Keats, The world is changing for us already. Look! 
A check for a hundred pounds for just one poem. And 
I shall write other and better ones—I am writing them all 
the time. 

Fanny. But no more like the one you wrote to me 
today. Never be jealous. I promise I'll always save ‘the 
quickest pulse’— 

Keats, For me? [Embrace] Try to forgive me, my 
sweet—I don’t think women can know what a cruel thing 
physical jealousy is, They can’t ache from it as men do. 
There’s no such loveliness to madden them! 

Fanny. [won't go to the ball if you’d rather I didn’t! 


[Mrs. Brawne enters.’] 


Mrs. Brawne. Fanny! Mr. Brown’s got a hackney- 
coach at the door. He says you're to be quick. 

Fanny. We had decided—in short, I'd rather not go 
to the ball tonight! 
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Mrs. Brawne.’ You're mad! You can’t treat Mr. 
Brown with such rudeness! 

Keats. No, you mustn’t change your plans for me. 
And besides I want a talk with your mother, Good. night! 
[Fanny exits.] ‘ 

Keats, Mrs, Brawne~I— 

Mrs. Brawne. So she mustn’t change her plans for 
you? Aud you want a talk with her mother now? Why 
not before all this you’ve been saying to her. 

Keats. I presume you overheard— : 

Mars, Brawne, [laterrupts hin] ‘Overheard?’ I lis- 
tened! Naturally—as a mother— 

Keats. [Interrupts ber very straightforwardly.] I 
would have come to you sooner, Mrs. Brawne, but al-* 
though [ loved your daughter the first day I saw her, I 
had until this afternoon no right to think of her— 

Mrs. Brawne. [Unable to contain herself.] And what 
gives you any right to think of her zow—a nameless pen- 
niless scribbler? 

Keats. Tam well-nigh penniless at the moment, but 
trust me, I shall not always be nameless. , 
~ Mrs. Brawn, That’s as may be, Mr. Keats! What 
happened this afternoon? 

Keats. I received substantial encouragement that I 
may, before long, be in a position to marry Fanny, 

Mrs, Brawnz. But you mustn’t marry her! I won’t 
hear of it! I want to see her settled in life, protected in the 
future— 
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Keuats. | And is love so poor a protection? 

Mrs.Brawne. The whole idea is quite impossible, Mr. 
Keats! In fact I forbid it absolutely! 

Keats. You said yourself that you couldn't keep 
Fanny from following the dictates of her own heart. 

Mas, Brawne. But I'll stop this. If you force me to— 

Keats, But I won't give her up, Mrs. Brawne! 

Mas. Brawne. Very well, Fanny shall leave this place 
at once! : 

Keats, But you've taken the house! 

Mrs. Brawne. Oh yes! J shall be here, and lonely 
enough, but I think only of my child. Fanny shall go to 
stay with her cousins at Brighton. There'll be gayety 

‘enough there even for her! 

Keats. Mrs, Brawne, you couldn’t do that! 

Mrs. Brawne. Oh! But I will. Wait and see what.a 
few months in a fascinating society like that of Brighton 
will do for her, 

Kuars, T’mnot afraid. Fanny has told me she loves me 
wand I believe her. : 

Mrs. Brawne. But she'll forget you! She’ll forget all 
about you, Mr. Keats, with so many rich and fashionable 
suitors to choose from. 

» Keats, No matter what you do I’m not afraid of you! 
You may take her to the ends of the earth and I'll marry 
her still! I'm not afraid! [Mrs, BrAwne exits. 
[Keats sinks onto sofa—coughing violently—looks 
at handkerchief. 
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Kats. I know that color well~That is arterial blood! 
[Crosses to fireplace—drops handkerchief in fire—rests 
arms and head on mantel.| 


Curran 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


At Rise: Kxars lies bolstered up on the settee which has 
been moved to Right Center with small table bebind 
it and the desk to Left Center. Parcels and luggage 
about room. He is holding the Shakespeare folio 
against his knees, and supports a half-cwritten sheet 
of paper on it. Holds up one hand, Brown kneels 
near him, nailing wp a chest of books. 


Krars. For God’s sake, Brown—stop that hammering! 
I've got it, 
Brown. [Stops hammering, sits back on heels.] Got 
what? 
Keats, The right stare for the ‘Ode to Autumn’! 
Brown. Yes, and I knew it would be Autumn before 
you got it! 
Keats. (Reads, 
‘Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun’— 
[Hands it to Brown.] Does that satisfy you? 
Brown. [Reads it..] Much better! Oh, yes!—You’ve 
always loved this season. 
Keats. It’s the year’s fulfilment—and it’s brought 
Fanny back to me. 
Brown. Odd the old girl let her come—even for these 
few days! 
2B 
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Keats, What can it matter to Mrs. Brawne when I’m 
leaving tomorrow. I hate leaving this behind! [Passes 
hands over folio.) 

Brown. | I can open up the chest. 

Kats. No! No! My small edition’s inside. It would 
be frightfully interesting to know just how and where 
Shakespeare was sitting when he wrote ‘To be or not to 
be,’ ch? 

Brown. Probably in bed with a cold and his throat 
tied up with an old stocking. Give me the folio—I can 
cram it in, 

Kears. No! No! It will be something to look forward 
to on my return. I'd like you to have it if— 

Brown. Stuff! You’ve already given me your favorite 
seal—the lyre with the broken string! [Takes it out of 
vest pocket, Kicks box. Lucky- you're going to Naples 
by water and not by land. A ship gives you more space for 
luggage than a coach. 

Krarts. But from Naples to Rome Severn and I must 
go by land. 

Brown. Hire a little open carriage and let him drive 
you there, stopping where you like. 

Keats, And the horse would walk back, I suppose? 

Brown. I’ve often seen them doing it, coming home 
to Frascati with the wine-carts, across the Campagna, of 
an afternoon, with the driver fast asleep on the barrels, and 
the dog keeping watch! 

+ Keats. [Affectionately.] You'd make me walle it— 
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the whole hundred and fifty miles. It’s no such feat after 
our thirty miles a day in Scotland. And the weather’d be 
fine. 

Brown. Yes! Autumn in Rome! Damned hard luck 
that I can’t get away just now. But Severn’s a stout chap! 
When you begin to pick up; as you will in that climate, 
he’ll walk you all over Rome. 

Keats. He'd have his own work to do! Must justify 
that travelling studentship by painting a fine picture. 

Brown. [Shrugs.] Rotten the Royal Academy would- 
n’t give him his two years, instead of one. [Brown exits..] 

[Fanny enters.’] 

Keats, Fanny! You mustn’t tire yourself out over my 
packing! = 

Fanny. It’s all done. Your clothes are all in now, and 
I’ve only to finish this cap. Will you try it on before I put 
in the silk lining? 

Keats, It scalds my head!—My sweetest girl, if you 
could only contrive some way for me to Jive, without see- 
ing you every day! 

Fanny, Please don’t, [Brown re-enters."] May I have 
a label for the clothes-chest? [[Takes it..] Thank you, Mr. 
Brown! [Fanny ewity.] 

Keats, A year—away from her! I can’t do it, Brown. 

Brown, She'll be more beautiful in another year than 
she is now, more developed. She has matured a great deal 
this summer. 

Keats. You watch her very closely, don’t you? 
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[Coughs."| [Brown gives him medicine which be pours 
from bottle on mantel."| Forgive me! You're the best 
friend I have in the world, and yet, if I thought that you 
could abuse my confidence, I'd never look upon your face 
again even in death! I can’t bear the thought that you'll be 
seeing her, when I’m so far away. : 

Brown. You're going in order to recover your health 
and marry her, aren’t you? 

Keats, Maybe the doctors are wrong in banishing me 
to such a protracted exile. I was much better during the 
summer. ‘ 

Brown. Fine weather always sets you up. That’s why 
you must follow the sun, Don’t forget the autumn mists 
and rains here, and the winter—precious little sun you’d 
beseeing in England until another spring. 

Keats, ‘Another spring— 

Brown, Now let’s run over your arrangements, Pass 
port? , 

Keats. [[Takes it from table.”| Right! 

Brown. Letter of credit? 

Keats, Taylor's bringing it this afternoon. 

Brown. Medicine chest? 

Keats, Sawrey has that in charge, ditto this after- 
noon, 

Brown. Remember, I want to see him when he comes! 
Letters of introduction to Dr, Clarke, in Rome, and our 
consuls there and at Naples? 

Keats. Severn has them, 
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Brown. Luggage? Bag, and box of books, here, Your 
chest of clothes~Fanny’s packed that— 

Keats, All but my manuscripts. Pl put them in this 
evening. The carrier doesn’t call till tomorrow morning, 
you know. 

Brown. But he calls at six, don’t forget! He’s got to 
go all the way to London Docks. Severn will breakfast 
with us early here, and leave by coach for London at eight 
sharp, so as to board the Maria Crowther at ten, She'll get 
the tide around then—thar’ll take her down the river, wind 
or no wind! 

Keats. You go as far as Gravesend with us? 

[Severn enters."] 

Brown. As we arranged, 

Srvern. Excuse me! I came right in! 

Brown. Isee you did! 

Srvern, Miss Brawne saw me from their house and 
told me not to ring, It’s amazing, her resemblance to that 
Titian! [Sits on foot of settee."| 

Brown. What'Titian? 

Severn. The draped figure in his ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love,’ [‘To Krars,] We'll see it, you know! In the 
Borghese Palace! 

Keats, I don’t think I could bear to see it. 

Severn. [Crosses to Brown..] You know I’m so excited 
I don’t know whether I’m on my head or my heels, 

Brown. I hope you’re not forgetting your passport, 
nor the money for that,miniature which is owing to you. 
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Severn. I’ve just been to collect it. The lady beat ine 
down to twenty pounds, though we had agreed on 
twenty-five. 

Keats. You've a bruise on your face. You and the 
lady didn’t come to blows, did you? 

Severn. No, but my father and I did. When he found 
I was set on going, he knocked me down. 

Brown, [To Srvern.]] I say, there’s something wrong 
about your visa for the Papal States, It says “You have 
leave to go into the States of His Holiness within twenty- 
one days’—from today! How can you dream of making 
such a voyage in twenty-one days? Let me sce yours, 
Keats! Yours is good for three months to enter the Papal 
States—a damn sight more likely! 

Snvern. No one will notice such a trifling detail, 

Brown. You can never tell what these bastards of 
customs officials will notice. Especially if you chance to 
run into a quarantine! And where’s your birth certificate? 

Severn. Nobody told me to get one. 

Keats. Sawrey will attend to all that. He’s coming in 
shortly. [Noise in hall.”| 

Severn, Perhaps that’s he, now? No—it’s not Dr. 
Sawrey—it’s Mr, Taylor, Come in, sir! 


[Tavyror enters.] 


Taytor, Were you expecting the doctor? 
Keats, Only to give me a few parting thumps! I {eel 
quite fit enough to get back at him! 
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Taytor. Good! That’s the way to start on an enter- 
prise! 

Brown. One moment! HHere’s an ass for you! Who 
ever heard of making a voyage in a sailing vessel to Italy 
in three weeks? 

Tayztor, Absurd! Give it to me. I’ll have it attended 
to and bring it to the boat tomorrow morning. 

Severn, Oh, thank you, sir! PM be on hand early to- 
morrow, and I’ll be off now and call for the letter which 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is giving me to the sculptor Canova, 
at Rome. [Severn exits."] 

Brown. More to the point if Lawrence lent him a 
little money. 

Taytor. Then Mr. Severn’s pockets are none too 
well lined? 

Brown. Twenty pounds together with che pittance 
allowed him by the Royal Socicty. 

Tavytor, Don’t they pay his passage money? 

Brown. Yes. Otherwise he’d have to swim or wall! 
[Brown ewits with bag. 

Keats, He's grit enough for both! 

Tayzor. And devoted to you! You're blessed in your 
friends, Keats! Here is a letter from Shelley at Pisa 
directed to you in care of our publishing house, 

Keats. [Takes letter, reads it.] Dear fellow—. He 
invites me to come to Pisa!—Says he will make himself 
responsible for me, body and soul—intends to keep the 
first warm, and teach the other Greek and Spanish! What 
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follows is absurd, but so handsome that I must read it, 
‘Tam aware indeed that I shall be nourishing a rival who 
will far surpass me—and this is an additional motive, and 
will be an added pleasure’! 

Tayror, Handsome, indeed—because it is truc. 

Keats. You don’t really mean that, Mr, Taylor. 

Tavtor, I do. I agree with Shelley. Why shouldn’t 
you accept his invitation? 

Keats. He is not strong himself and should not be 
burdened with an invalid. Besides all Severn’s interests call 
him to Rome. 

Taytor. Quite so, But you must voz think of your- 
self as an invalid! Perhaps you and Shelley may be together 
in Italy, later. Now, we must talk of a business matter im- 
portant to you. 

Keats. Brown has told me of your great kindness in 
bringing an action against Hfart. Has there been a de- 
cision? 

Tavyzor. It was to have been handed down this after- 
noon, but Iam informed that it will not be until tomorrow 
noon. 

Keats, And the Maria Crowther leaves the London 
Docks at ten! 

Tayztor. No matter, she must call at Gravesend and 
I shall have plenty of time to drive down with Severn’s 
passport and bring the court’s decision to you on board. 
I may say that I have been advised that it will almost cer- 
tainly be favorable, ‘ 
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Keats. Oh, my dear Taylor, is it possible! 

Tavior, It’s even probable, though not quite certain, 
yet! Let us come to the arrangements for your journey, 
My partner, Mr. Hessey, has fully met my wishes in ar- 
ranging for your letter of credit. [Hands Kuars a draft.] 

Keats, But this is a draft on a foreign bank for one 
hundred and fifty pounds! 

Taytor, Yes. The one hundred pounds represents 
the sum we promised six months ago to pay you, in the 
autumn, for the copyright of ‘Endymion,’ the remaining 
fifty we offer for the copyright of ‘Lamia,’ in the volume 
shortly to be published.—You won’t forget to let me have 
the clean copy of the Odes before you leave? 

Keats. I’m still working on them. I’ll bring them to 
the boat tomorrow. 

Tayzor. Good.—Now, such advances as we have 
made you on this new volume for your passage money and 
equipment will be taken care by the sale of the new book, 
and any further profit which may come to us from this 
or ‘Endymion,’ we shall divide with you. And so with 
every future work. 

Keats, ‘This is too generous, sir! You and Mr. Hessey 
are robbing yourselves. ; 

Tavtor. Posterity will pay the debt. Some day our 
chief claim to remembrance may be that we published the 
poems of one John Keats! 

Keats. Your faith in me is better than all your drafts 
—or the doctor’s either! 
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[Brown enters. Krars hands him the draft. 

Taytor. Don’t despise drafts, young man! Useful 
things, especially among strangers, That will be honoured 
at your convenience by the Banking House of Torlonia 
and Co,, at Rome, and in Naples, And that you may cor- 
rectly estimate the means that we have of supplying you 
with money while you are abroad, we shall render you 
from time to time an account of sales, to show you in what 
state your finances are, 

Keats. What a thing it is to be a man of business! Eh, 
Brown? 

Brown. Aye! I hate to think what you would do 
without a man of business— 

Keats. Who is also a friend. Goodbye, my dear sirl 

Tayior. Goodbye, for the present, my dear Keats! 
Pll see you at Gravesend, tomorrow. Don’t bother to see 
me out. [Exits."] 

[Kears lies back on his cushions, Brown throws rug 
over him, closes curtains, lights lamp. 

Knits, Allso clear, clean-cut and precise! But it runs 
in my head that poetry will never lie within the lines of a 
Jedger, double-rhymes will not consort with double 
entries, and bookkeeping and verse-making are worlds 
apart. 

[Brown arranges room, starts to exit meeting FANNY 
at door. 

Fanny. Is he asleep? 
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Kears. [Opens his eyes.] No! 

Brown. Where’s your mother? 

Fanny. Making a poultice for the maid’s toothache, 

Brown. [ll keep her out of the way. [Brown ewits./] 

Kears. Even if I had been sound asleep, your mere 
presence in the room, would have awakened me. I do not 
sce how I am ever to get any more sleep once you are 
mine, and yet I shall never taste one minute’s peace till it 
pleases Fate to let me live with you forever. 

Fanny. [ve brought you some little presents— 

Keats. For me? 

Fanny, Only a purse I netted for you. 

“ Kars. It shall be kept in a gold box. 

Fanny, No! You must use it. And this knife which 
will come in handy for fruit. 

Keats. I shall have a silver case made for it—and use 
it every day! 

Fanny. And—the lock of hair you begged of me, 

Keats. NowlIcan really say good-night to you, every 
night kiss something which is a part of you! 

Fanny. I wanted to have it put into a locket—but I 
decided to save the money to pay for stamps. For you will 
write me often, won’t your [{They kiss, clinging to each 
other."] 

Keats. [With effort at self-control.| What did you 
think of my letter last night about the dream I so often 
have? 

Fanny. DreampI never got it! 
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Keats, That’s impossible! The maid took the letter, 
as she always does, 

Fanny. She told me this morning there was no letter! 

Keats. But I gave it to her. Pl ring the bell and find 
out about this! [Springs to bell, beside mantel] 

Fanny. No! No! You mustn’t get excited. 

Kears. Fanny! Why did she lie to you? 

Fanny. She may have lost it— 

Keats, No, Fanny—it was your mother, She inter- 
cepted it. You know she spies on us! What will happen to 
the letters I write you from Italy? 

Fanny. We'll finda way! 

Keats. [‘Desperately."] But what will happen? 

Fanny. Don’t distress yourself. Please, please~don’t 
think about it now. Tell me this dream which you have so 
often. 

Kears, First—a black vacancy, that’s being separated 
from you—cold—no stars! Then, suddenly, a breath of 
warm delicious air, and I see you alone in a high room. 
There is always a full moon, so bright that not one of 
your beauties is hidden frorh me, and oh, my love! there 
are so many! How can I ccase from kissing them? Not 
until dawn when we sleep from utter exhaustion, and 
only wake to love again! Don’t weep, my angel, or you'll 
splic my heart. It’s in two pieces already, one half stays 
with you where it will slowly bleed to death. [On his 
knees beside her. 

Fanny. No—I'll cherish it in your absence! 
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Keats, I don’t want you to cherish anything in my 
absence, I can’t bear that you should have a separate 
existence from me, You must be al! mine—mine to die 
upon the rack if I want you! 

Fanny, O, my darling—I only want to be yours! 
There must be a way. There is a way—... [Fanny 
exits, running. 

Keats, Fanny—Fanny!! [Szill on the floor] I did 
not know the human heart could bear such misery. 

[Enter Brown. ] 

Brown. [Lifting him up. Keats! Keats! 

Keats. Oh, Brown! I have coals of fire here. Long 
ago, I have recognized that we are, none of us, meant for 
happiness. But when I think that only six months ago I 
was content only to walk and talk with her. Fool and 
dolt that I was not to have persuaded her to marry me 
then and there. 

Brown. Her mother would never have consented, 

Keats. We might have eloped. I dreamed of nothing 
else while 1 was writing “The Ive of St. Agnes’—and now 
—it’s too late, Oh—Brown!*I should have had her in 
health, and I would have kept my health! 

Brown. Damn and blast Hart for holding back your 
money! There is something about that girl’s eyes—her 
whole body that bespeaks the tautness of an arrow sct in 
a bowstring. 

Keats, I believe she loves me, Brown—she says so. 

Brown. She would love to be loved by you, which is 
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more important. If you are of one mind, why keep her 
waiting? Why not have a common law marriage before 
you go to Italy? 

Kears. And if-I shouldn’t come back? 

Brown. Damn it! Don’t croak! If you don’t take her 
now someone else will, The girl’s too unhappy to stand 
it here while you're gone, 

Kuars. I can’t take her to Italy, Brown! 

Brown. Keats, do you remember our reading once of 
a strange incident that happened in a country house in 
Russia, where a young girl of good family was dying? She 
implored the physician, a handsome young man, who was 
watching the night in her room, not to let her die without 
having known what it was to be a woman and loved as 
such. He yielded to her wishes and she died quietly—con- 
tent. If Fanny belonged to you—she would only be wait- 
ing to follow you out, when you get better! 

Knats. Yes—if— 

Brown. Damn it, man, don’t you suppose the girl 
suffers, too, and has her ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’? 

Kxars. Yes! Yes! She must often doubt me, 

Brown. Then don’t leave her in doubt. God! If a girl 
like that loved me, catch me going away without proving 
itto her in the good old way—the only way—youth’s way! 


EDr. Sawrey enters.| 


Sawney. Sorry to barge in like this, but I found the 
bell tied up and walked in! 
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Brown. The maid’s ill, so we left the door on the 
latch— 

Sawrey. [Looks keenly at Krats.] We'll have you 
cracking up next, if you don’t go up to bed at once~No 
nonsense, young man, If you want to sail tomorrow—up 
with you. I'll give you a final going-over and your in- 
structions and medicine chest for the voyage. I’ll be up in 
a minute. [Ewit Keats.] Hey, Brown! What's up with 
our patient? Looks seedy! 

Brown. Farewell visits are the devil, I never say good- 
bye myself. That ass Severn’s messed his passport and 
forgot his birth certificate, 

Sawrey. That’simportant. I'll write him one. [Takes 
paper from bag. 

Brown. Will it be official? 

Sawrey. Oh, a bit of red tape and some scaling wax 
will make it official enough. 

Brown. I can fix that, 

Sawrny. [Sits at desk and rites. Joseph Severn— 
Know his date and place of birth? Oh—approximately will 
do, 

Brown. He is Keats’ senior by just two years—born 
in 1793, say October 31st! His father whose Christian 
name is James lives in Hoxton now. God neither knows 
nor cares where he lived twenty-odd years ago, nor will 
the Italian officials! So you carry birth certificates around 
with you? 

Sawrey. Birth and death! This happens to be the lat- 
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ter but no one who doesn’t read English will ever be the 
wiser. There! 

Brown. [Busy with sealing-wax and red tape,] A bit 
macabre! Luckily Severn has no imagination. Pll give it 
to him tomorrow. Oh, Doctor—What is your idea, as well 
as you can judge, of the length of time that Keats will 
need to remain in Rome? 

Sawrey, That would depend on several things—how 
he gets through the winter, etc. He should voz return until 
we have warm and settled weather here, 

Brown. You consider wintering there his best 
chance? 

Sawrey. My dear sir, it’s his Jast chance. The medical 
profession of today is completely agreed on the impossi~ 
bility of a person with lung trouble advanced to the de- 
gree which his has—wintering in England, or anywhere 
but in a semi-tropical climate. 

Brown. [[Struck.] Advanced ‘to the degree which his 
has’? Is there any danger that his malady could be con- 
veyed to anyone else, as his poor brother ‘Tom’s was to 
him? : 

Sawrey. Oh, his has not reached that stage! Never 
will, I hope and believe, with the precautions he is now 

. taking, But it’s a bit too late for yor to be worrying about 
that, now! 

Brown, Pshaw! Not for myself. I mean—by kissing 
anybody? 

Sawrey. Nonsense! Not at this stage. 
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Brown. Suppose he did more than kiss,—after he got 
to Italy, for instance? I’ve heard the girls there are forward 
wenches, 

Sawrey. Couldn’t do the slightest harm to anybody, 
and might do him good! [Laughs, carelessly.] You never 
know! [’l run up to Keats now. 

Brown. Aye, and stop as you come down and take a 
look at the Brawne’s maid, who’s got a toothache and 
groaning as though she had lock-jaw! [Sawrey exits.]] 

[Brown at desk, Tap at window, He opens it, 
Fanny enters through French window in bonnet and 
dark cloak under which she carries a bag. 

Brown. Miss Fanny! 

Fanny, Where is he? 

Brown, Upstairs with Dr. Sawrey—and then he’s go- 
ing to finish his packing. 

Fanny. [Seats herself at desk and writes hastily.’ 
Mr, Brown—can I trust you to give this note to Mr. 
Keats? 

Brown. [(Bebind her leans down unseen and pulls ber 
long cloak aside to disclose Bag."| Cortainly!~Where are 
you going? 

Fanny. Ihave to, go up to London, But please don’t 
mention it to Mother—I’ve explained everything in my 
note to Mr. Keats, [Hands him the note."| 

Brown. [Stops Fanny at window.| Wait! Let’s be 
frank. He’s been talking with me. He’s breaking his 
heart at leaving you. , 
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Yanny. I know, 

Brown. You're not doing anything foolish? 

Tanny. Mr. Brown—l’m sure I can trust you! 

Brown. You know you can. 

Tanny. I’m slipping away to board the Maria 
Crowther—sccretly. 

Brown. Asa stowaway? 

Fanny. I have three pounds saved up. And after she 
was out at sea, I'd show myself and then we could be 
married! 

Brown. And if ‘there were no clergyman present’—I 
mean, aboard? 

Fanny, [’ve heard an English captain can marry 
people at sea, But if not~I shouldn't care! I could at 
least take care of him through the voyage, and when we 
reached Italy— 

Brown, Yes, what then? 

Fanny. We could be married there. 

Brown. [Taking bag frou ber. And then? 

Fanny, What do you mean, Mr, Brown? 

Brown, What I say, What would the two of you 
live on after you were matricd? You have three pounds. 
Nothing coming to you from your father’s will, when 
you do marry? [Fanny shakes ber head."] And Keats has 
barely enough from the sale of his copyrights—to pay 
doctor’s fees, and keep him and Severn in Rome for a 
year. Moreover he can’t work, he must rest. Don’t you 
see how impossible it would be for him to undertake the 
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support of a wife? And how anxiety at not being able to 
take care of you would do for him completely? 

Fanny. Isee. But how can / bear staying behind with 
mother intercepting his letters (she does, you know!) and 
his getting worse, and dying away from me? 

Brown. My dear young lady, one thing at a time! If 
only your sex would be persuaded to take one thing at a 
time. First, his letters to you won’s be intercepted, be- 
cause they’ll be sent under cover to me, And how can you 
ever talk of his getting worse, when he’s going away 
expressly to get well? If you’d known Keats as long as 
Thave you'd know he’s not easily downed! He’s of tough 
fibre, and tremendous vitality—no one I know has a firmer 
hold on life, He sust live till he has made a name for 
himself! 

Fanny. Oh, Mr, Brown! You talk very sensibly, 
but—- > 

Brown. Suppose you could have a quiet evening 
alone together, It’s your last and you must have much to 
say to each other, 

Fanny. Oh, yes, we have! 

Brown. [Goes to door and listens, hurries back to 
her.] Now listen carefully—Keats will be coming down 
in a moment. You are to go, as you are, with your cloak 
and bag, straight up to my room, 

Fanny. To your room, Mr. Brown? 

Brown. Oh-—TI shall be gone!—I am obliged to go up 
to London at once. Here is the key. Go up instantly, so 
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that you won’t meet Keats or the Doctor—lock yourself 
quictly in, not forgetting co hang something over the key- 
hole;—and, lest some one from the outside should catch a 
glimpse of you through the window, go at once, with your 
cloak and bag into my large clothes closet, and lock it 
from the inside, Remain there as quietly as a mouse while 
the scarch goes on, 

Fanny. Search? ! 

Brown. Your mother will all but tear the house down 
when she misses you! Stay—to avoid that I'll leave a note 
for Keats asking him to tell your mother you've gone up 
to London with ge. 

Fanny, Oh, Mr. Brown, she mustn’t think that! 

Brown. Why not? 

Fanny. She'd come after us! 

Brown. [Sits at desk, Slips Fanny’s note into bis 
pocket, and writes bastily."| Just what I hope—and find 
neither of us—as you'll be here. [{Points upward. And I 
shall go to a hotel in London where I don’t usually stop. 

Fanny. But she’ll think— 

Brown, My dear young lady, you can’t have an 
omelette without breaking eggs! The main point is she 
won't come back, for the last coach for Hampstead will 
have left. 

Tranny. But afterwards—tomorrow—Oh, no, Mr, 
Brown! 

Brown. Do you want a quiet evening wich Keats— 
or don’t you? 
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Fanny. Yes—I’ll do as you say. 

Brown. [Writing.| Good—when she comes home to- 
morrow, after Keats’ early departure, she'll find you spent 
the night at Mrs. Dilke’s where you can go later in the 
evening. She’ll take you in and ask no questions~she 
knows your mother’s temper! 

Fanny. But it’s all so— 

Brown. No it’s not. Now I’ve written here that I’ve 
just heard of a friend who knows of someone desiring a 
governess, but who must see any applicants this evening. 
She'll think you’ve gone up to London about that with 
me. ‘ 

Fanny. Oh, Mr. Brown, you're so clever! [Fanny 
starts off thru ball—Sound of voices off.-| 

Brown. No~—No! Go through the garden—I hear 
voices in the hall. [Fanny exits window. Brown draws 
curtains across window just as Mrs. Brawne and Dn, 
Sawnruy enter with Hannau.| 

Mus. Brawne. I thought I heard you talking with 
someone! 

Brown. No! [Shows room. There’s no one here! 

Mrs. Brawne. I’m just stepping round to Dr, Sawrey’s 
surgery with the maid. It beats all how servants take the 
most inconvenient time to leave you in the lurch! 

Sawrey. The girl’s got a jaw that should have been 
attended to days ago—it must be lanced instantly. Then 
Pll send her home to her bed. 

Mrs. Brawne. Such a fuss about nothing. 
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Sawrey. You wouldn't call it nothing if you had her 
jaw. [Mrs, Brawne eaits.| [To Brown..] Keats is as 
right as rain, in capital shape for the trip. 

Brown. f'xeellent! Goodbye, Doctor! [Brown stands 
at screen Left and carefully watches the three people 
outside in the corridor disappear frou his view. The 
outside door slams almost immediately. Brown goes 
swiftly back to «writing table, slips the sheet he has 
been writing on in an envelope, directs it to Keats, 
puts it in a prominent place on the table above settee, 
and grabbing bis hat and stick from the table, at the 
sound of Keats’ voice off Left calling “Brown!” 
ewits quickly and silently by the window, 

Keats. [Zinters Left..] Brown! Dr. Sawrey says I’m 

perfectly all right— 
[Sees room is empty. Goes to French window, looks 
out into the garden, sees no one, turns back, conzes 
rather languidly down to settee, As he is abou to 
stretch himself on it, bis eye catebes sight of the 
letter, he takes it, looks surprised, opens it—begins to 
read conients—calls 

Mrs, Brawne—Mtrs, Brawne! 
exits still calling. 


Currain 


ACT TWO 
Scenz 2 
[Three Hours Later’ 


At Rise: Kuats lies on settee, covered with rug, in fire- 
light. Enter Mrs. Brawne who looks at a tray on the 
desk, 


Mrs. Brawne. Why, Mr. Keats! You've not eaten a 
thing. And I did my best, all alone. 

Keats, Iam sorry you should have had the trouble. 
Tm not hungry. Perhaps later, 

Mrs. Brawne, Oh, suit yourself! With Fanny not 
here to help— 

Keats. Please don’t blame your daughter, Mrs. 
Brawne! It’s natural she should take advantage of any 
opportunity, 

Mrs. Brawnz. It’s us they took advantage of—both of 
them—not of any trumped-up opportunity. This gov- 
etness story doesn’t hoodwink me. 

Keats, What other possible motive could Fanny 
havep 

Mrs, Brawne. I can’t imagine. It’s bis motive I’m 
interested in. Ever since you showed me that note, I’ve 
been racking my brains why Mr. Brown should want 
Fanny to go up to London with him. 

Keats. He says the lady to whom he is conducting 
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Fanny will be responsible for her safe return here and that 
he'll sec me at London Docks in the morning. 

Mrs, Brawne. [Viciously.] You won't see hin again. 
She has taken her bag, with clothes, I looked to see if he'd 
taken a bag and his door was Jocked/ He never locks his 
door! What’s that queer inn he always stops at? 

Keats, ‘The Doveand Roebuck.’ 

Mas. Brawne. That'll be up Holborn Way. I think I 
know it, 

Keats. You're not going up to London? 

Mrs. Brawne. I certainly am! It’s an hour since the 
last London stage for Hampstead got in, If Fanny’d been 
returning,—she’d have come on that. 

Keats, Some delay may have made it necessary that 
she should stay the nighe. 

Mrs. Brawne. Yes! At the ‘Dove and Roebuck’! 

Keats, But that’s a hotel for men. She couldn’t go 
there. 

Mrs. Brawne. Wherever they are, I'll find them— 

Keats. But you can’t go up to London at such an 
hour— 

Mrs. Brawne. I can ina hackney-coach, It'll be at the 
door any minute now. [ll go to my sister’s, Her hus- 
band’ll help me. 

Keats. Mrs. Brawne—please keep your head! —Brown 
says he will meet me at the boat tomorrow. Could he do 
that, if his conscience weren’t clear? 

Mrs. Brawne. Ah, but wil/ he meet you? [Noise of 
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horses’ hoofs in street outside.| That'll be the hackney- 
coach, now. They must have left the house just after I’d 
gone to Dr. Sawrey’s—the registrars’ offices don’t close 
till six. They’d have plenty of time to get married by 
special license~Mr. Brown could afford that!—But—why 
couldn’t they have told me, and you—his best friend? 

Keats, Mrs, Brawne, you are letting your imagination 
run away with you! If you would give this matter more 
thought— 

Mrs. Brawne. Well, you'll have the whole night to 
think about it! [Exit, Sound of horses’ hoofs again.) 

[As they die away Keats drops back on sofa—lies 
exhausted with closed eyes. After short pause— 
Fanny enters. 

Keats. Fanny! [[Asinadream.] Fanny! No, no! Not 
too near! You mustn’t waken me by the touch of your 
hand or your dress, If I could die now looking at you! 

Fanny. [Leans over the couch, and puts ber band on 
bis arm. My darling—you’ve been dreaming! 

Keats. [Starts up.7] It is you, Fanny—Where have you 
been? 

Fanny. Upstairs. 

Keats. But your mother searched the whole house 
for you. 

Fanny. I locked myself in Mr. Brown’s room, 

Keats, Brown’s room? ! 

Fanny. In his clothes closet, Waiting for mother to 
leave, 
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Keats, Where is Brown? 

Fanny. He went up to London, 

Keats. But this governess story? 

Fanny, That was his device to get mother up to 
London out of the way. 

Kuars, Out of the way for what? 

Fanny. So that you and I might spent our last evening 
together. 

Keats. [Unable to grasp it] Is this true, Fanny? 

Fanny. Of course it’s true, Aren’t we alone? Even the 
maid’s gone, 

Kears, But I don’t see why Brown didn’t tell me the 
real facts in his note! 

Fanny. Darling, you area very truthful person. You 
know you never could pretend, and if you had known that 
I was hiding upstairs, you couldn’t have helped betraying 
the fact to mother by your agitation. 

Keats, That's true! But think of the agitation J have 
suffered these three hours! 

Fanny, Poor darling—here in the dark. [She rises and 
lights the lamp. 

Keats, I don’t understand yet how this marvelous 
thing happened. I went upstairs with Dr. Sawrey, he pro- 
nounced me perfectly fit for the journey, and when I 
came down here, you and Brown had vanished, 

Fanny, That’s just how it happened—in a flash! 
Wasn't it clever? [Quickly."| But can you imagine me as 
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a governess? Can you picture me trying to teach Latin 
grammar? 

Keats. There are many more useful and tender things 
you could teach me, and I would fain know how many 
more pleasures than you have already given, so sweet a 
creature as you can give! 

Fanny. [Shy, turning away to window.’ It’s a lovely 
night. Have you seen the moon? 

Keats. I believed it would never rise again. 

Fanny, See! A new moon—and just below it such a 
brilliant star. It has come out specially to guide you on 
your journey, 

Keats. [Goes to ber and puts bis arm around her. 
Forget tomorrow, We're together now! Hours alone, for 
the first time. 

Fanny. Yes, darling. 

Keats. But they'll pass so quickly—and bring to- 
morrow when we must say ‘goodbye!’ 

Fanny. We won't say it. Don’t you remember telling 
me the first day that we knew we loved each other, that 
I must never use that word ‘parted’ of us? 

Keats, [With growing entotion.| I'd rather die, than 
be parted from you again, Fanny—is our love to be one 
long separation? Why must I go to Italy? 

Fanny, So that you may get well and go on writing 
great poetry— 

Keats. [Overcome with panic..] Poetry! What poetry 
can I write without you? And who cares for my poetry 
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when it’s written? Taylor and Brown believe in it, but 
who are they against the whole world? Poctry’s brought 
me little but poverty and disappointment, and agonies of 
loncliness and desire. If poetry’s to cost me you, I'd rather 
burn every line of it! [He seizes she Odes from where 
they are lying on the table and puis them on the fire, 
Fanny rushes and snatches them from the grate just in 
time. 

Fanny. No, no! How can you? 

Keats, [Flinging himself on his knees beside her and 
examining ber hands frantically.| My angel—you’ve 
burned your hands! [He draws her onto the settee, again, 
examining them and kissing them] How could you risk 
setting yourself in a blaze for some stupid poems? 

Fanny. [Agitated to tears and clasping the rescued 
poems.,| They’re not stupid! I love them because they’re 
yours! They’ve taught me to know you! 

Keats. But it’s you—only you—who have taught me 
to write them, 

Fanny. Most of your friends wouldn’t agree to that. 
They even say P’ll go down to history only as the woman 
you loved. I wouldn’t mind. I never expected to go 
down to history at all! 

Keats, (‘He kisses her passionately and holds her in his 
arms.| My beauty! 

Fanny. During our separation, your letters, even 
more than your poetry, have deepened my love for you. 

Keats. And yours! Those precious little notes you 
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sent me cach evening this week since you came home, with 
their good-night messages. Oh—[[Taking note from 
pocket."| here is the one I wrote you. I found it on the 
coverlet of my bed with a scribbled line from Hannah 
that she was so closely watched that she couldn’t deliver 
it. The one about the dream. [Gives Fanny the note."| 

Fanny. [Kisses 7] Vil read it every night—and when 
I see the moon from the window I’ll—imagine myself in 
that high room—of your dream, I’ll—wait—for you there! 

Keats. My darling, my beauty! We are there now— 
in the high room—alone, and I see all your beautics—oh my 
dear love! 


CurTAIn 
[Quick Shift] 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 3 


Time: The following afternoon, near tavilight about 
6 p.m. September 18th. 

Place: The forward deck of the two-masted sailing- 
vessel, the Marta Crowrurr, of the merchant-nia- 
rine, plying between London and Naples, lying at 
anchor at Gravesend, near the mouth of the Thames. 

Scene: The starboard rail of the forward deck of the 
Maria Crowtuer. The rail several feet above the 
deck stretches straight along the front of the stage. 
Left Centre is the stem of one of the masts, the sail and 
rigging are visible. Right Centre is a batch of a plain 
wooden companionway roofed over. There are 
some packing boxes standing near rail Centre. 

Against the wall of the batch is an oblong bench, 
and between it and the rail is a rough oblong table 
with two or three wooden chairs around it. 

Leading up Lef t is indicated the passengers’ gang- 
way, by which passengers may enter and exit. 

The back drop shows the green wooded shore of 
Gravesend, and the water of the Channel beyond, 

‘ with a wide expanse of sky above, just tinged with 
stbe changing lights of sunset and later with the first 
stars. There is a crescent moon. 

Discovered at Rise. Kats, standing by rail up Rear, 
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Right. He is wrapped in a heavy coat, and holds a 
book, on a leaf of which be scribbles with a pencil a 
line or two, resting it on the rail of the deck, stands 
absorbed in the view, then scribbles again, at intervals, 
during the following scence. Brown and Srvurn enter 
from conrpanionway. 


Brown. Phew! I don’t like it! I never liked anything 
less! That small, badly-ventilated cabin for two people! 

Severn, We'll kcep the ports open. 

Brown. In fine weather, yes! But we are at the 18th 
of September—{our days off the equinox, Squally weather 
then! 

Severn. We're both good sailors! 

Brown. Were you ever on the Bay of Biscay, Severn? 

Srvern. I’ve never been out of England before! Bur— 
sick or well, Pl look after bi. 

Brown. I know it!—But this is no one-man job. I 
wish to God I could go along!—Don’t Iet him get de- 
pressed— 

Severn. But his spirits are so good! 

Brown, That's the excitement, now. Later on, when 
he begins to get homesick— 

Severn. [’ll do my best! 

Brown. He'll need it! He’s got a lot to fight, but you 
must make him feel he’s got Fanny to fight for— 

Keats. [Closing book, looks off to shore, then comes 
down, joining thenz.| say! Isn’t Taylor here yet? 
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Brown. No, but he will be, any moment. 
Keats. It only wants a quarter to six—Surely the 
cargo’s aboard—Suppose some accident has delayed him! 
Brown, Taylor isn’t the sort of man who has acci- 
dents. He’s as safe as houses, All the consulate offices close 
at three, He couldn’t possibly take three hours to drive 
the twenty-four miles from London to Gravesend. Watch 
out for him, Severn! [Srvern goes up to the rear rail.| 
Keats. I won’t sail without seeing him! 
Brown. It’s Severn who can’t sail without him, You’ve 
got your passport! 
Keats, I wish to God Ihadn’t! 
Brown. Yov're talking like a fool! You know it 
would be sheer death for you to winter in England. 
Keats, It’s worse than death to leave her now. I had 
rather die in England with my eyes on her! But I shouldn’t 
die—I feel life so strong in me—I should get well—if she 
nursed me! 
Brown. Have you forgotten your mother? Or Tom? 
Keats, No! No! You're right, For nothing on earth, 
would Ihave Fanny go through zhat. Tell her so, Brown— 
and take her this! (‘Tears leaf out of book and bands paper 
to Brown.] It’s nothing much, Stuff that’s been seething 
like lava in my head since last night! You may read it. 
Brown. 
‘Bright star, would I were stedfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
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Like nature’s, patient sleepless Fremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No-—yet still stedfast, scill unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath 
And so live ever~or else swoon to death!’ 

She’s yours! She belongs to you—body and soul. [Folds 
up sonnet..| My God, man! I don’t think you'll ever better 
that! 

Kears, You may be a prophet— [Down to rail 
Left. 

Brown. [Joins hint, puts paper in breast-pocker..| Now 
you've got something to get well for, 

Keats, Oh, yes, Brown! I shall, 1 must! 

Brown. Of course you must, 


[Severn enters.|| 


You've got resources, and friends who won't desert 
you, Not like poor Mozart, who wrote his great ‘Re- 
quiem’ when—Oh! Severn! No sign of Taylor yet? Tl 
have a look, [Brown evits."] 

Keats. If Brown gets tactful just once more, I'll break 
his head! Mozart never got the girl he loved; he wrote his 
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great ‘Requiem’ while he was dying in abject poverty, 
and was buried in the Potter's Field! Yet, they say God 
bears his little ones up lest they dash their foot against a 
stone! 

Severn. God does his best. He puts us in the world 
and gives us freedom of will. That means he can only 
reach us through our souls. Only men, like ourselves can 
help us to keep our bodies alive, and who can say He isn’t 
back of the impulses we have towards one another? Who 
made you suddenly urge me to try for that competition 
and suggest a magnificent subject for my picture? And get 
your friends to procure me a travelling studentship in 
Italy? Tl always do what I can for young and struggling 
artists, as long as I live! If I can’t give money, I’ll give en- 
couragement, in memory of you, who gave both! 

Keats. [Stares at him fixedly.] You'll live to be an old 
man, Severn, much older than I, And in Rome, too. If you 
should ever marry the woman you deeply love, will you 
come with her, on your wedding-day, and stand by my 
grave? 

Srvern. Why indulge such gloomy fancies! 

Brown. [Calls from off Right.] There’s a chaise driv- 
ing up. [Re-enter Brown.’] 

Keats. That's Taylor, good man! Hurry, Severn, and 
bring him. I knew he’d not let me sail without seeing 
him. 

Brown. What are you so anxious to sce him about? 

Keats. Sawrey promised me some medicine to take 
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along, and when the fool came to the dock this morning 
without it, he swore to send it by Taylor. 

Brown. Why didn't Sawrey write you a prescription 
yesterday? 

Keats. Prescriptions are often difficult to have made 
up in foreign countries. 

Brown. Then why didn’t he give you the medicine 
itself? 

Kwars, Pe was going to, But he didn’t have cnough 
in the surgery. So he promised to get it to the boat in time. 

Brown. He didn’t have enough, eh? In his surgery? 
Was that laudanum, Keats! 

Keats. Yes, it was! 

Brown, ‘There’s a law in England— 

Keats, But I'l uot d¢in England. 

Brown, I could have him turned out of practice for 
this! To give a quantity of laudanum to a young man— 

Keats. It was only to be used if worst came to worst! 

Brown, Even then, you wouldn’t want to dic like 

that! Keats! Is it possible that you think you are so ill? 


[Tavior and Severn enter.) 


Krars, Ah! Taylor! Well done, sir! We feared you'd 
be too late! 

Tayior, Not I! I had a fast chaise and pair and came 
ata spanking pace! There’s your passport! Three months 
instead of three weeks! 

Severn. Thank you, sir! 
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‘Taytor. Not at all. Easily done, and—a pleasure to 
seé— 

Krats. The last of us? 

Taytor, A pleasure to see you once more and to carry 
out this commission from Sawrey. Fle said it was urgent, 
[[‘Gives packet." 

Keats. [Takes it and pockets it. How very kind of 
you! I have the clean copies of the Odes for you. 

Taytor, The Odes? Splendid? 

Kats, Severn—would you be a good boy and get 
that parcel for me? [Srvern exits by companionway.] 

Tayzor, [At rail..] My dear Keats,— 

Kouats. [Joins him] Yes? 

Tavtor. (Slowly. I was in the Court of Common 
Pleas today, and, after all the assurances yesterday of a 
favorable decision, the Judge threw the action out at the 
last moment, as not being the correct mode of procedure 
against a trustee, Ele declared the only solution was to go 
into Chancery, and have a motion made there for a correct 
accounting of the estate, I have arranged for this and 
Lord Brougham will make the motion, but— 

Kars, Go into Chancery?! 

Brown. That means a long delay? 

Tayior. I’m afraid it does. The present High Chan- 
cellor, Lord Eldon, is widely known as ‘the dilatory 
chancclior.’ His decision is still pending on a case ‘Ware 
vs. Horewood which has been before him for twenty 
years, 
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Keais, Twenty years! 

Tavtor. Sorry. I did my best. 

Keats, My dear Taylor, you have been more than 
kind and Lam most grateful co you! Tt would have changed 
the whole course of my life if I could have come into that 
money at my majority!—I could have been infinitely 
happy on it, even a yéar ago, bur health is far more im- 
portant to me now than money, and I must bend all my 
powers to that! 


(Enter Severn with parcel] 


Ah, here are the Odes, sir. 

Taysior. Thank you! 

Keats, And I can’t let you go without drinking to 
my health!—A moment! [Kuars exits by companionway.] 

Brown. [Aside, to Suvenn.’] Follow him, Severn! Go 
down on some pretext to your stateroom—you may sur- 
prise Keats storing something away. If not, wait till he 
comes up and then search for the little packet Taylor just 
gave him, and take possession of ic! 

Severn, I can’t! IT woulda’t— 

Brown. You fool! It’s a bottle of laudanum which 
that rascal Sawrey sent him by Taylor, 

Severn, What? Laudanum?! 

Brown. Yes! It horrifies me!—Quick! If 7 go he'll 
notice something, but you can find it! 

Severn. Tl go! [Severn eaits by companionway.] 

Brown, [Rejoins Taxror at rail] This delay about 
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the money may not make much difference to Keats, now! 

Taytor. You mean, you think he won’t recover? 

Brown. [hope and trust he will, but we must face the 
possibility that he ay die in Italy. 

Taytor. But his doctor assured us all— 

Brown. I see now that we were wrong to trust Dr, 
Sawrey. He may have concealed from us just how serious- 
ly ill Keats is. It’s my experience that doctors only send 
you away when they are at their wits’ end what else to do 
with you. 

Tayztor. Then we should have called in other advice, 
indeed we should, Brown. We can’t afford to lose him, 
We can’t, indeed! 

Brown. And do you suppose J can? If I know what 
it is to love any man, I love John Keats! 


[Sound of footsteps. Keats and Szvern come burry- 
ing from the companionway on to the deck, Srvern 
comes down to table with a bottle of port which he 
places on it, and Kxats follows with bis hands full of 
glasses." 


Kars, You must not go without a stirrup-cup! Sev- 
ern—the glasses! 

Brown, [Aside to Szvern.’] Did you get it? 

Severn, [Same.] No. He must have it on him! 

Kuarts, [Filling the glasses..] Come, everyone! Before 
we put to sea, you shall drink a toast to us! 

Tavior. Yes! To your good health! 
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Keats. ‘To my very good health!’ for lool you! one 
must have health! You may banish moncy~banish sofas— 
banish wine! but right Jack Tealth, trac Jack Health, 
honest Jack Health—banish health, and you banish all the 
world! (All drink cucept Kuars, who elinks bis glass with 
each of then.-| 

Tavior, May good luck attend you, my dear Keats, 
and send you back to us soon! 

Keais. My best luck has always been in the friends I 
have had! [Raises his glass] I drink to you, and to others 
whom I hold deep in my heart. [Drinks.] 


[Boatswain's whistle."| 


Tayror. We'd best be getting ashore now, 

Keats. Unless we are to kidnap you, we must say 
farewell. Goodbye, sir! I shall never forget all that’ you 
are doing for me! 

Tavior. It’s nothing! Look after yourself! Come, 
Brown! 

Brown. [ll follow you in onc moment, Severn, see 
Mr, Taylor down! [Srvern and Tavior exit] Keats! 
Do something for me. 

Kears. No, it’s 7 who ask a favour of you, Brown! 
Perhaps the last thing you can do for me, [Hands him a 
folded paper."] 

Brown. [Opens it..] What the devil’s rbis? 

Keats. My epitaph. 

Brown. Good God! What are you talking about? 
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Krats, [Sailing..] You may have noticed that people 
who are forever talking of dying don’t do it. On that 
principle, I have written my epitaph, and I beg you to 
have a simple stone, with this inscription, placed over me, 
and bear the expense. 

Brown. Damn and blast expense! What’s all this non- 
sense? [Reads.] 

This Grave 
contains all that was Mortal, 
ofa 
Young English Poet 
Who 
on his Death Bed, 
in the Bitterness of his Heart 
at the Malicious Power of his Enemies, 
Desired 
these Words to be engraven on his Tomb Stone 
‘Tere lies One 
Whose Name was writ in Water.’ 
Have you taken leave of your senses? Is that all? 
Keats. That’s all, You can add the date, of course, 
‘ Brown, You propose to die nameless, then? 

Kears. Ishall die nameless, except in the hearts of my 
friends. Why pretend the world knows me when it 
doesn’t? . 

Brown. Keats! You haven’t really let the malice of 
your enemies embitter you so far? 
Keats. Listen, Brown. I believe that I shall be among 
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the English pocts—aftex my death, But, if my enemies can- 
not prevent that, neither can my friends enforce it now! 
Time is the great decider. Shall we leave it to Time? 


[Cry off Left: ‘All Ashore!” 


Brown. Yes, Time will tell,—I have no fear of that, 
You hayen’t even started to do your best work yee. 

Keats. You said I’d never better my last sonnet. 

Brown. [‘Touching breast-pocket.| You mean this? 
This isn’t your last sonnet! 

Kears,  Isn’t it? 

Brown. Do something for me. 

Kats. What is it? 

Brown. That bottle of laudanum that Sawrey sent 
you—you mustn’t take it with you. ; 

Keats, [Turns away.] [never would have sailed with- 
outit, But I promise not to touch it until the moment when 
all hope is gone. 

Brown. But that moment must never arrive, Keats! 
If I had forescen that you could {cel this way, 1 would 
never have left you to the care of a stripling, At any sacri- 
fice I would have put my affairs in such order that I might 
have come with you—in any case Pll try to join you, In 
the name of our friendship, Keats! [Holds out band for 
packet. 

Keats, At your urging, I have turned my back on 
England and her whom I love—vow—when I know she is 
mine and that I shall never see her again—all this I've done 
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for you—and to spare her. Why shouldn’t I spare myself 
and poor Severn? Every human being has a right not to 
die like a rat in a trap, if his escape hurts no one— 

Brown. Jam not a religious man, as you know—but 
it’s incredible how often the Scriptures hit the nail on the 
head! ‘No man liveth to himself’—Aye! but ‘No man dieth 
to himself,’ either! All your life you have held your name 
high above reproach of any kind—You will rank among 
the English poets so high that it shall never be said of you 
that you died by your own hand—that you were a coward, 
Remember Hamlet!’ 


[Loud whistle, blown off Right.] 


Keats. ‘Oh that the everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter?’ 

Brown. Precisely. And like Hamlet and many an- 
other, when you do die, you shall die like a man. Give it 
to me! 

Kuats, [Gives him the packet. Take it—if it makes 
you happier! 

Brown. Thank God! 


[Srvern enters..] 


Srvern. Brown! They’re just casting off. 

Brown. Here! I'll make it. [As be runs, stops, turps, 
and calls to Kxats."| May I tear up the epitaph? 

Keats, No! The epitaph stands! 

Brown. Only get better and I promise to bring Fanny 
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out to Rome next spring, and you can be married then. 
Kuats. Oh, Brown! God bless you! Promise! 
Brown. Right! Look out below! [Brown evits.] 
[Cheers of crowd.7| 


Keats, [Waves bis vat2] Murrah, Brown! Until nexe 
spring! —Next spring~ ('Tarns away, leans on rail.\ Good- 
bye, my love, my beau.y! Love me forever! 


Curran 
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